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ernment was again cons- 
i | sidering currency inflation, 
The although officially denied, 
f September 30th, distrusted by overshadowed all other news de- 
not being a real turn to- Washingtcn during 
ward sound administration, has t 
been followed nevertheless by some himself started the -umors, unin- 
unmistakable developments which tentionally, when he stated at a 
"he ome thing the Administra- in reply to a question that he 
tion has decided that it will not be higher, 
take to the courts a lot of cases that nasmuch as higher prices were 
are plainly contradicted by consti- 


the avowed objective of devalua- 
tutional principles set forth again tion of the dollar last year this 


HERE'S even more sun- \ 7 EPORTS that the Gove 


and again by the Supreme Court of construed by inflationists as means 

that the Constitution the SS CO RS CHEMICALS EQUIPMENT = ACCESSORIES valuation of 9 per cent. 

* y | on Thursday, the 
whim. 


OF INFLATION following day, ap- 
CIRCULATED peared to support 

this view. First 
Senator Bulkey of Ohio, a member 
of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, told reporters at 
the White House upon emerging 
from a conference with the Presi- 
dent that further devaluation 
might be necessary. Then later 
Prof. George F. Warren, recog- 
nized as the father of the “com-« 
modity dollar” plan, appeared at 
the White House to take lunch 
with the President. Washington 
immediately assumed that the 


The Administra- 
COURT TESTS tion, of course, will 
ARE BEING try to seek justi- 
AVOIDED fication for the use 
of many of its pow- 
ers on an emergency basis but as 
we approach the time when per- 
manent legislation is to be adopted, 
it is significant that there is a 
| backing away court tests that 
might prove a loss in prestige to 
| the prosecuting arm -of the gov- 
| ernment. 
The decision not to concentrate 
all enforcement activity in the De- 
partment of Justice but to permit 


«4. 


President was discussing devalua-' ' 


ore asking the \ ip 
tice to at court about it will while the value of the dollar in 


new emergency bureaus and com- | . REPORTERS came fast. 
issions and boards. | 


‘CHIDED BY _ The President at his 
PRESIDENT Friday press con- 


the whole the outlook fora | 
sre sciertation of dpe | From 1.7 Pet. Last Year, Industry's Return on Its Capital Has Risen to 5.7 Pet. Still 3 Pet. Under the 


| ference chided the 
| , el ters for jumping at conlu- 
mains only for the government repor se 
| some day to recognize its own Prosperity Year of 1997 
| shortcomings in applying the blue 
eagle penalty, something which is resident. enator Bulkley eame | 
not specified in any law. But this HE temperature of capital- | istic temperature means that tax | Donald Richberg, his New Deal first six months of this year ap- | plow profits back into higher | to see me and we talked of politi- | 
is some time off. | ism is rising in the United money is to flow more rapidly into | coordinator, spoke to quiet it, plied all of its profits to that end? = wages. cal conditions in Ohio. We never 
a | States. | | the Government treasuries, bring- | Reassuring Words The Federal Reserve Bank of | But profits have been very un- mentioned currency, inflation or 1 
has caused consid- — gerous sub-normal condition dur- | can be balanced. s the past, on the driving power of or corporations w ° 
OF TALK OF erable of a flurry ing the early months of 1933. Now | that industry may be :nore ready pare al initiative and the incen- | been $385,000,000. This compares Thus as a group, the indus- did not intend to give the impres- 
DEVALUATION but the Adminis- . it is back nearer the health zone. | to add to its plant or to put in tive of fair profit, strengthened with $75,000,000 which would have tries that supply those things — sion that devaluation had been dis- 
tration really never . The thermometers above tell | new machinery or to employ more | Vth the acceptance of those obli- been available in the first six je yerrs es ee cussed with the President = = 
intended to start such excitement the story for large sections of | men directly or to raise wages. gations to the public interest, | months of last year and only $19,- 5 gg ol Pagid _ psd >. y 0 ne did not believe that —_ “ | 
at all. Professor Warren called at | capitalistic industry. Individually Profits and Jobs which rest upon us all,” said Mr. | 000,000 in the first six months of vi lt na a uation was necessary at this | 
| the White House but he himself is | they illustrate how money invest- When the thermometers are re- | Roosevelt, Sept. 30. 1932, | | Those industries, such as con- is, of Illinoi - 
| ne | and becomming storie, s progecing wheels of capitalism grind more | berg said: | than 407 corporat: which flourish when people are tion who was a White | 
mentions certain contingencies un- returns. smoothly. Jobs are created and “The only tolerable way out of | try and the total profits run up 
d hich it might be necessary. y : ‘ y y ; h larger ficures, but those | ©° E House visitor on day, a 
| og What They Show the system under which this | depression is being found in re money on a longer time basis in | statement the pelle 
| oo Whit glib during the Taken together those thermom- | country has grown and prospered | the steady increase of employment totals are not y f , goods that last a long time pro- | jnflation was not contemplated. 
7 ie tdci with some a, oe eters show this: , functions more as it is expected | in profitable private business.” Upswing of Prices duced the least favorable’ profit | Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
| considerations and thinks no fur- | That during the first six months These encouraging for |. They are large enough to genthau merely scoffed at the 
egy ise. f 1933, representative companies : rofit-seekers were accepted as | ested to some in the circle o et capita ism, as a system, rumors. : 
| ig to believe industry got back an | been expressing great fear over assurance that capitalism dential advisers tha’ maybe | does not provide full employment 
that Mr bcasevee concurs more | average of but 1.7 per cent on the the future of the “profit system” was expected to carry the burden - run ahead too fast in | unless the construction industry, It also developed : 
| ith the view of Senator Bulkley | money put info the business. in this country. They were wor- of recovery. — = with total wages paia _ in particular, is operating upon an AIM TO HAVE that Professor War- 
| with Professor Warren. This the first six months by to Profits vs. Wages Such is the theory of Mr. | active basis. The slight profit in GRADUAL RISE ren's visit to the 
. them to make difhcult the opera- : : , that field is generally accepted as RICES . White House almost 
| is not to say that something un of 1934, industry had a return of | 4:0. of a system that depends for But at the same time capital- | Richberg, who attributes the IN P S ; : 
| i its i ‘ oa 3 the difficulties that simultaneously with 
: foreseen may not bring about ade- | 5.7 per cent on its investment. ! h “ ei 3 ted in the President’s com- | recent slump in industry largely | testimony to hi 
cles Mat. ce oe sien aim ms + | Success upon the marketing of | ists note aaa hat business men tried | remain to be removed from this | Senator Bulkley’s remarks about 
If there's de- at a of cddes to get too | field before the depression can | possible inflation was a coinci- 
: ; ge cing those goods. ey | profits. ate end. dence. What he and the President 
valuation .it might be a slight normal. It still is quite a way from pene . 8 Deal. | much too fast. : : : . 
tion of world currenci¢s in whic prosperity year of 1927. These are | d f feet dee ee dustry, during this recovery pe- | that tie lure of prosys drew many ere are wide fluctuati was ; ono- 
the greater advantages and Nationat | 20° Wakes tor Unémployed Oat | incUsiry, ee : RA ma- | shown in earning power of the | mist had seen the President since 
of stabilization would offset any aE MRO a Profit is the incentive that | back into the channe My mm c nt for puting prices | the amount of money invested in | weeks ago. 7 | 
moderate devaluation so during the Jas ee mont makes the wheels go round. The | through direct wages, if possible, | exemptions, nN See ere | them. Although the inflation. rumors 
For it is stability rather than | there as been some slipping in | fear that this incentive was to be | all above a small profit. It is on | ahead. too fast. y os Automobiles, produced by an |-had the effect of disturbing the 
or 1 # the amount of money that indus- | interfered with or removed ad- | that basis that moves are made to | able to earn sizeable profits on a | 
constant change which busines try was able to write down on the | mittedly led to stagnation in in- | shorten hours of work and raise | relatively small output of goods. “pm Pree ail tee eats | cui cand Gucoies, “Thee aon Oe 
and Gnence a profit side of its ledger. dustries that depend upon the ven- | wages under NRA codes. __ The New Deal still make a sizeable return | Administration an opportunity 
WHY PRIC reader might wish Afl of this is important for the SOR) WES 


Ise to | about the same volume in and out | no intention of tinkering further 

LEVEL WAS’ to know why the | average man. These figures are that both President Roosevelt and | wages had industry during the | ume with a small profit or else of depressions, did well on a profit | with the currency unless later de- | 

DISCUSSED price level was dis- | under close scrutiny by New during — velopments at abroad 
cussed by the Pres- | Deal economists. They play a part | 6) of the year. So did the tobacco | seem to require such action. 

ident at his Wednesday news- j in the President’s calculations. 


{ industry. In his remarks ome | 
er conference if he did not | Why should this be so? Wherein W FiIncs Many will read a testimony to | prices the President said “we are : 
CT te mind some of the theories lies ae importance? Just here: On Other Pages | You J . the NRA in the showing of the | trying to raise aaa ere mo 
f Professor Warren with whom mae gr te , ? , 2 textile industry. That industry, | can’t say how much more.” He sai 
monetary matters The Story of the President Uncle Sam’s Nev sreel. long depressed under its code | there has been a good deal of 
truth is the President's discussion | pends that stand] Week What the ctates Are 14 | Otte | 
with the press indicated that he | the bank account of The “Veas and other hand, general retail trade from 
was far closer to the orthodox | man and woman. When that in- The Press and the Nation .. 4 ae 4 did not he well. re And, he gee ’ reg ne hy Tt is id 
view on monetary terest is earned and money is left | The P ersonal S ic of Wash- — p goods 
anything he has ever said about nd are then sold to other manufac- minis tha 
level before. pews The Tide of World Affairs... 6 ington turers for fabrication into finished | higher level of is ese \ 
" Mr. Roosevelt wants-a higher Then with interest paid and : a ~ . parts had a varied experience. | sential to national prosperity. — 
price level generally but he also | funds still on hand from earnings The March of the Alphabeti- Who’s Who in Covernment. 3 The automobile 
thinks some prices are too high. | there is cash which can be used to d Labe parently boomed. Steel broug the 
He realizes that a vast number of | resume payment of dividends on cal Groups 6 Business an up the rear. In between were | time an 
factors enter the of | some of the stock issues now so | 18 which 
price level and that while govern- widely held. Added purchasing | 66 | ” . etn. | uch as copper, gold, zinc alls ; 
ment might have such an objective | Labor Comes of Age, by David Lawrence lead, which did well. Machinery | he believes are seriously retarding 
(Continued on Page 2, Column 6.) | country. Besides the rising capital- I. (Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) | (Continued on Page 2, Colum J.) 
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| Higher, Steadier Prices: 
|/The President’s Goal . . . 


|| Expects Wages to Follow in Wake of Liv- 
|| ing Costs’ Rise; Further Dollar Devalua- 
ae tion Is Discounted 
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A Kink in Liquor Taxes; 
Millions For Uncle Sam 


A Nest Eee of $72,000.000 Uncovered by 


Revenue Bureau May Be Collected From 


NCE upon a time, when Ameri- | 


cans were drinking gin made 
in bathtubs and bought from phan- 
tom dealers known as “bootleggers,” 
the United States Congress passed 
a law to tax these illicit purveyors 
of alcoholics. 

The law was called the Revenue 
Act of 1926 and it placed a penalty 
of $1,000 on those engaged in the 
liquor business in States which have 
dry laws making such business ille- 
gal. or where there are local dry 
laws. 

This $1,000 penalty tax was added 
to a general occupation tax, passed 
back in the 1870's. which varies with 
the type of liquor business. 

They laughed when Congress 
passed that 1926 law, because wasn't 
it foolish to tax people for doing 
something forbidden by law in dry 
States? 


MAY MEAN $72,000.000 
But now they are sitting up in 
amazement at the unsuspected re- 


servoir of wealth that Uncle Sam, . 


just wakening up to its existence, is 
preparing to tap. 


In fact, it’s a potential $72.000,- 


000 reservoir. if a good job of tax 
collecting is done. Here's why: 

In the 20 States which still are 
dry, there are 72.101 liquor dealers 
doing business despite State laws 
and who therefore come under the 
tentacles of the 1926 Revenue Act. 
They must pay the occupation tax 
which applies to all States, and then 
the $1,000 penalty tax which applies 
to liquor dealers in dry States. 

Uncle Sam has a ready-made way 
of knowing who to collect the $1,000 


tax from because all that is neces- 
sary is to go after business concerns 
which have paid the Federal occu- 
pational tax. By law they are re- 
quired to register with regional Fed- 
eral revenue collectors. 

There may be thousands of liquor 
firms in dry States which never have 
registered or paid the occupational 
tax, but that is another question 
and it would take some high-grade 
detective work to find them. 


UNCLE SAM HAS A CHECK 


And there is still more sunken 
treasure for Uncle Sam to dive after. 
If liquor dealers in dry States fail to 
pay the $1,000 penalty tax, they are 
liable to a $1,000 fine and maybe 
imprisonment also. What's more, 
they are liable to a 25 per cent fine 
for failing to file proper tax returns 
with the Government. 


Some quaint legal angles enter 
the scene. The Internal Revenue 


Bureau, for example, Uncle Sam’s | 
tax collector, has ruled that it will | 
collect Federal taxes In dry States | 


from liquor dealers there, because 
that is its job, no matter what the 
States may think. 


It’s just one more revenue law to © 


the Bureau, which. is doing some 
serious planning about how to col- 
lect the elusive millions. 

Officials in dry States are won- 


dering if the $1,000 penalty tax isa | 


permit from Uncle Sam to do an 
illicit liquor business, expecially 
since a $1,000 penalty is only a drop 
in the bucket to big dealers who pay 


it and laugh up their sleeves. But | 


[Continued on Page 14, Coltimn 3.] 


Planning an Air Policy 


Flying Problems 


What next in flying? 

Something, 4ll Washington agrees. 
Something big and important. 

Aviation news, all through the 
papers for weeks, approaches a climax. 
World aviators meet. American avi- 
ators meet. Several Government hear- 
ings move onward. A cross-Pacific line 
is about to start. 


All this aviation news portends the | 


evolution of a stable Federal policy, 
now in a somewhat ticklish state. 

Focal point in the developing policy 
is the Federal Aviation Commission 
(top photo) which is in the midst of 
hearings started in late September. 
Before its polished bar come the head- 
liners of the aviation world, the men 
who pilot planes, the executives who 
direct commercial transport, the Gov- 
ernment officials who are interested 
in aviation. 

At the extreme right is Rex Martin, 
Commerce Department's assistant di- 
rector of aeronautics, who tells the 
Government side of the control prob- 
lem. Soon he is to depart for a study 
of European aviation, a trip that is 
to take him to the aeronautic centers 
of another continent. 

Already the Aviation Commission is 
posted on many angles of flying. It 
has visited airports and surveyed air- 
lines of United States and Europe. . 

Knottiest of the knotty air problems 
is the flying of the mails. Still rum- 


bling through Capital corridors are the. 


echoes from the air mail squabble of 
the late Winter, which led to lower 
rates on air mail contracts after a 
brief but tragic experience with Army 
transport. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is not | 


yet satisfied wth the general level 
of prices now prevailing in this 


country. He believes that the price | 


rise of the past year has restored 
the Nation to solvency, with its 
total assets again greater than its 
total liabilities. But still the New 
Deal price goal is unattained. 


That goal is not the 1926 level of | 


values. It is not any particular 


former level in any particular year, | 


but rather varies in different groups 
of commodities. At the same time 
there is a desire to avoid run-away 


prices. The President is aware of © 


the danger that price gains mignt 
get out of hand. For some tiie 
Studies have. been under way to 
establish methods of checking a rise 
if it becomes too rapid. 


TINKERING WITH DOLLAR 


Whether the method used to 
check price advances or to stimu- 


"late a further rise will involve tink- 
ering with the gold content of the 
_ dollar, Mr. Roosevelt is not pre- 


pared to say. But in any event that 
would be just one factor. 


prices advance, wages should ad- 
vance equally as much at least. 


- Thus if the cost of living should go 


up 10 per cent, it is his attitude 
that wages should rise fully as much 
as 10 per cent, if not more. 


These are points made by Presi- | 
dent Roosevelt in a press conference 


October 10. -He emphasized that 
they were not new points, but rather 
represented a re-statement of policy. 
It was on October 22, 1933, that the 


| President had taken to the radio to 


tell the country that he was deter- 


mined to bring about a rise in farm 


prices. 
“If we cannot do this one way.” 


The President believes that if 


The fact that dollar devaluation, 
advocated by Prof. George F. Ware 
ren, of Cornell, had folowed this 
earlier statement, and that Profes- 
sor Warren was a White House visi- 
tor Oct. 11, caused interpretations 
that further tinkering with the 
country’s money might be in store. - 


That impression was heightened 


when Senator Bulkley, Democrat. of 
Ohio, after a White House visit, said 
that a further cut in the gold con- 
tent’of the dollar might be in store. 


THE WARREN POLICY 


The result was a sharp specula- 
tive reaction in world markets. But 
the Senator quickly denied that ne 
had talked with Mr. Roosevelt about 
gold. Other spokesmen hurried for- 
ward with statements seeking to 
make it clear that instead of more 
devaluation this country was seex- 
ing stability in its money. No one 
of the President’s advisers now is 
advocating devaluation, and Mr. 
Roosevelt himself not long ago let 
newspaper men know that he had 
not been impressed by the first re- 
sults of this policy. 


The White House viewpoint con- 


cerning prices and Government 
policies concerning them can be 


‘Stated authoritatively as follows: 


Over a year ago the President 


| talked with almost all interests— 


industry, agriculture, finance—and 
found nearly everyone agreed that 
there should be a rise in prices in 
order to relieve the difficult debtor- 
creditor situation. 

Mr. Roosevelt had pointed out 
earlier that back in the pre-depres- 
sion days the total of the assets in 
the United States was far larger 
than the total of debt liabilities. On 
that basis a great many debts had — 
been created. After 1929 the coun- 


From that Winter upheaval, remain 
o-- deep cuts in the money that airlines 
get for the postal service. Now the 
lines are complaining. Present rates, 
they say, are ruinous. Better to give 


Opposing Higher Air Mail Pay | 


he said, “we will do it another. Do ‘ty was confronted with the fact 
it we will.” [Continued on Page 14, Column 5.] 


recovery. He would make no 


comment on the action of the: | 


American Federation. of Labor, 


in convention in San Franciscoin © 


declaring for a 30 hour week for 
workers without a corresponding 
reduction in pay as an aid to re- 
covery. But he issued an Execu- 
,tive order on Friday adopting 
recommendations of a_ special 
committee ordering into effect a 
36 hour week in the cotton gar- 
ment industry, comprising 4,000 
manufactures in 42 States, begin- 
ning on Dec. 1. 


The President 
POWER USED was vested by the 
TO REDUCE National Industrial 
WORK HOURS Recovery Act with 

power reduce 

working hours in industry. The 
right of Congress to grant such 
power has been chailenged as un- 
constitutional but it ‘s likely to 
be recognized in this specific case 
because the cotton garment in- 
dustry has agreed to abide by the 
results of a special inquiry by an 
impartial board appointed by the 
President. The industry now op- 
erates under a 40 hour week. Re- 
duction of hours to 36 is ex- 
pected to give employment to 
about 10,000 additional workers. 
Two other developments during 
the week were regarded in Wash- 
igton as likely to have an im- 
portant bearing on relations be- 
tween industry and labor. One was 
the decision of the Department of 
Justice, announcced on Thursday, 
not to prosecute the Houde En- 
gineering Company, manufactur- 
ers of automobile accessories, for 
violation of section 7(a) of the 
NIRA, as recommended by the 
National Labor Relations. Board. 


= 

The Houde com- 
NO TEST CASE pany had refused to 
YET ON RULE abide by the deci- 
BY MAJORITY sion of the board 
that the representa- 
tives of a majority of the work- 
ers should be recognized as the 
agents of all the workers in bar- 
gaining collectively with the com- 


pany. A majority had voted in > 


favor of union representation. 
The Department of Justice 
takes the position that evidence is 


lacking that the Houde company | 


has refused to bargain with ag- 
ents of the union. Organized labor 
is disappointed at this decision, 


holding that violation of section | 


7(a) already has been established. 


It wants this case pushed because © 
it is regarded as an important test © 


case on the question of majority 
rule, which industry is vigorously 


New YorK CHICAGO 
opposing. Labor must now pro- Supreme Court holds that the | offices. Inventors pore over blue- Sun Building, 280 Broadway 180 North Michigan Avenue 
duce further evidence of a viola- | Government must cbserve the | prints. Tiny models of big planes are sate . 


tion before the Department of 
Justice will prosecute. — 

The second important industry- 
labor development was the deci- 
sion of the American Federation 
of Labor to organize by industries 
instead of by crafts in those in- 
dustries which are engaged in 


Mass production, his is partial 


LContinued from Page 1.) 


recognition of the “vertical union” 


long opposed. 
The Govern- 
POLICIES OF ment’s future pol- 
‘NRA BOARD _ icy toward regula- 
CLARIFIED tion of industry 
| under codes was 
clarified considerably during the 
week. Clay Williams, chairman 
of the new administrative NRA 
_ board, announced ‘that there 
would be “no broad sweeping 
changes” in price fixing policy, 
_ that all proposed code changés 
| would be considered industry by 
_ industry. The same principle 
_ will be followed with relation to 
_ such questions as limitation of 
production and the length of the 
| work week. 
| President Roosevelt disclosed 
| at his press conference on Friday 
_ that the plan to create separate 
| judicial machinery for enforcing 


| 


codes had been abandoned. In- 
_ stead the Department of Justice, 
the Federal Trade Commission 
and the NRA will work together 
| in securing enforcement. -The 
_ President said that experience 

had shown that out of every 100 


could be adjusted without pros- 
ecution. The NRA probably will 
handle all cases that’ can be ad- 
justed, the others wil] be referred 
to the Department of Justice and 
the Trade Commission for appro- 
priate action. 


Unusual impor- 
NEW DEAL tance is pres. 
LEGISLATION to the new term 
TO BE TESTED Of the Supreme 
Court of the 
United. States which got really 
under way during the past week, 
although it had its official open- 
ing during the previous week. 

The court will be called on to 
pass before adjournment next 
Spring on the constitutionality 
of some of the so-called “New 
Deal” legislation. Probably the 
most important act to be tested 
in the Supreme Court is involved 
in the Gold Clause case which 
contests the right of the Govern- 
_ ment to invalidate gold ciauses in 
| bonds. 

In other words, can the Gov- 
ernment refuse to redeem in gold 
| bonds which, when issued, were 
| declared to be redeemable in gold. 

Since the United States went off 
| the gold standard it has taken 
possession of all monetary gold 
in the Nation and the entire 
monetary policy of the Adminis- 
tration will be jeopardized if the 


gold clause and redeem its securi- 
ties in gold when it has so 
promised. 

Other cases to be passed on by 
the Supreme Court at this term 
involve State milk control and 
Federal oil control, all part of the 
recovery program of the Gov- 
ermnent. _ 


idea which organized labor has 


complaints of non-compliance, 95 | 


Next War 


C. G, MARSHALL, 


away the planes and go out of busi- 
ness, they intimate, than to operate 
on the new rates. 

The experienced ears of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission hear 
their story, for the I. C. C. is making 
a separate study of airmail rates. 
Hoped for is a pay-as-you-go airmail 
that will cost Uncle Sam nothing. 

Resisting pleas for higher rates are 
postal officials (second photo). They 
claim they have sole charge of air- 
mail contracts and challenge I. C. C.’s 
right to meddle. They yield a little, 


‘though, and admit that I. C. C. has 


jurisdiction over new contracts. _ 
Caught between both are the air- 
lines, who watch this dissension in 
Uncle Sam’s family, wonder if they 
might be tossed from the frying pan 
into the fire. Postal officials in second 
photo, left to right, are Carl Dolan, 
special advisor; Paul Coyle, special 


assistant to the solicitor; Karl Crowley, 


P. O. solicitor. 
x* 

Uncle Sam uses planes fgr the 
postal service, the Army, the Navy, the 
Coast Guard, to mention a few. Now 
being advocated is a wider use of sky 
transport for Government officials in 
line of duty. Some already are per- 
sistent plane riders. Among them is 
Harry F. Woodring, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, who likes cloud skimming, 
as the third photo reveals. 

But aviation is no domestic matter. 
It is world-wide in its scope. Meeting 
in Washington, noted air experts talk 
over the turbulent situation, stop only 
long enough to pay tribute to an as- 
sassinated Yugoslav monarch. 

It is the 34th annual convention of 
the Federation Aeronautique Interna- 
tionale (fourth photo).*’ Shown, left 
to right, are: The Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull; Prince Bibesco, FAI 
president, who is presenting a medal 
to Louis Bleriot, French flyer who 
soared the English Channel a quarter 
of a century ago; between them, in 
background, former Senator Hiram 
Bingham; at right, Commerce Secre- 
tary Daniel C. Roper. 


x** 

Friday comes and the FAI adjourns 
its session as the supreme court of 
world aeronautics. Picking up the 
same day where FAI left off is the 
National Aeronautics Association. It 
hears speeches, maneuvers toward an 
election of officers. Addressing the 
meeting (fifth photo) is Maj. Gen. B. 
D. Foulois, Army Air Corps chief, 
whose wings have just been clipped 
of some of their power, for the General 
Staff now handles most of the admin- 
istrative controls. 

Behind all talk of aviation policy is 
the thought that all planes should be 
available for duty in case of war. 
Sponsor of many perfections in plane 
design is Uncle Sam, who also keeps 
track of new wrinkles in foreign coun- 
tries (botton photo). 

Among new weapons of destruction 
is the giant bomb, weighing more 
than half a ton, which a plane out of 
sight in the heavens can loose upon 
enemy territory. Others even larger 
are in the making. 

On go the hearings in Government 


tried out in wind tunnels. Air mail 
planes ply the skies from dawn to 
dusk and on to dawn again. 

Aviation moves on. Things happen, 
day after day. New problems arise. 
There is confusion. 

Out of it, all are hoping, will come 


a solid Federal formula for control. 
Photos by Underwood & Underwood Of flying. 


the pen or an Executive order 
bring about such changes. 

Mr. Roosevelt has_ indicated 
that revision of the debt struc- 
ture through corporate reorgani- 
zations and similar emergency 
measures are building up the as- 
set values of the country and that 
the aids such as the housing pro- 
gram are furnishing will help to 
bring about that velocity in the 
turn over of money which brings 
demand and thus higher prices. 

There are, of course, two ways 


- by which the price level can be 


raised. One is by inflationary 


| moves and devaluation talk which 


makes the owner of bonds take 
his capital into stocks or com- 


_ modities. Such a panicky flight 


| of capital from one thing to the 
_ other shoots prices up but doesn't 
| bring sound business. 

| 6 

| The other way is 
ANOTHER WAY bring about 
TO RAISE such conditions in 
PRICE LEVEL business as_ will 
| create a demand 
for goods and commodities. This 
comes out of removal of barirers 
at home and abroad to the free 


ices. If there is hesitation due 
_ to demoralization of the credit 


world then government comes | 


along with an insurace plan or 


some of the possible losses—as 
in the housing program—and the 
ball is started reiling. © 

The federal housing idea is pil- 
ing up building contracts at the 
rate of a million dollars every 


[Continued from Page 1] 


_ interchange of goods and serv-. 


with a proposal to guarantee 


it cannot directly by a stroke of | day. It is gathering momentum all 


the time and influencing other 
types of building too. It is a 
sound use of governmental power 
in an emergency and should of 
course be ended when the emer- 
gency is over. Mr. Roosevelt has 
himself assured’ mortgage men 
that the government's aid is tem- 
porary. This is proof of the fact 
that the Administration is begin- 
ning to realize that business will 
consent to much during an emer- 
gency which it would not for a mo- 
ment countenance as a permanent 
competition by government with 
business or its facilities. 


On the whole the 


DIRECTION direction is still to- 
OF SOUND ward sound busi- 
BUSINESS ness and the Ad- 


ministration after 
the election will continue to be 
concerned about keeping that di- 
rection going so that the Sinclairs 
and the others of that school who 
come in under Democratic aus- 
pices will no* set in motion forces 
that cannot be controlled. There 
is good reason for encouragement 
on many aspects of the present 
policy but the big issue wili come 
on the key to the whole problem, 
the making of a budgetary pro- 
gram not necessarily for immedi- 
ate balancing this year or next 
but for the fiscal year ending in 
1936 for which the original 
pledge of a balanced budget was 
given. This is the real task be- 
fore the Administration and we 
shall hear more and more about it 
as January approaches. 

Davin LAWRENCE. 
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By Air to Orient: 
Scheduled Flights 


Will Span Pacitic: 


Plan to Begin Aviation Serv- 
ice Between America and 
Far East Announced to 
Postal Authorities 

A DREAM of the aviation industry 
~*~ —a trans-Pacific air service to 
the Far East—is to be inaugurated 
in the near future by Pan American 
Airways, Inc. The Pacific Ocean, 
largest body of water in the world, 
will be spanned by huge four-engine 
fiying boats, capable of flying at a 
speed of nearly 200 miles an hour. 

Aviation developments owned in 
China by Pan American Airways, 
Inc., will be linked with terminals 
now projected for the Pacific coast. 
The service will be on an experi- 
mental basis; but company officials 
expect to develop it into one of the 
valuable phases of American trade 
with the Orient. 

Correspondence between this com- 
pany and the Post Office Depart- 
ment revealing that plans have been 
developed for the first trans-Pacific 
service, was made public Oct. 15 by 
the Post Office Department. 

Pioneer in the Caribbean 

Pan American Airways for the last 
four years has maintained a regular 
air transport service across the 
Caribbean Sea, still the longest over- 
water air transport service in the 
world. Its experience is expected to 
be of great value in the new project. 

Construction of four-engine flying 
boats suitable for trans-Pacific serv- 
vice was started by Pan American 
Airways in 1932. Recent successful 
flights of the “Brazilian Clipper” the 
company has informed the Post Of- 
fice Department, led to its decision 
to plan an air service between this 
country and the Orient on an ex- 
perimental basis. 

First of the new trans-ocean type 
four-engine flying boats developed 
by Pan American Airways, “Brazilian 
Clipper” has a top speed of 191 miles 
an hour and is capable of maintain- 
ing scheduled service over the long- 
est open ocean stretch of the 
through route between California 
and the Far East. 

Study of Flying Conditions 

Experimental service over the 
Pacific will permit the obtaining of 
accurate information relating to 
“upper air” wind and weather con- 
ditions. 

Through the experimental service, 
pilots will be given an opportunity to 
familiarize themselves with the route 
and with the technique of handling 
aircraft on long trans-ocean flights. 

In the Far East, Pan American 
Airways already has developed, with 
the cooperation of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, an air transport system 
operating 3,000 miles of airways. 
The company’s. technical _ staff, 
headed by Colonel Lindbergh, -is 

. now studying the question of ter- 

minal facilities on the Pacific Coast 

of this country. 

Development of the new air serv- 
vice, says Postmaster General James 
A Farley, is particularly important 
if the United States is to maintain 
its position in trade with the Far 
East. He points out that several 
European countries are promoting 
trans-oceanic service and that some 
of them are projecting routes into 
and through the Far East. 

“We, in this country,” comments 
the Postmaster General, “are aware 
of the benefits which will result 
from the establishment of air trans- 
port lines from the United States 
to the Far East.” 


THs week two strong men, 

ing before a galaxy of heroes of 
the air, faced each other and placed 
resounding kisses on each other’s 
cheeks. It happened at the gath- 
ering of the conference of the Fed- 
eration of Aeronautique Interna- 
tionale, just officially opened by 
Secretary of State Hull, as ‘proxy 
for the President. 

This osculatory gesture was the 
traditional part of the presentation 
of a medal of honor as it is properly 
done on the Continent, and had no 
political significance for Americans. 
But to some observers it did seem 
to wake a symbolic echo of the 
warm and slightly exotic embrace 
which signalled for the Administfa- 
tion the happy reunion of those two 
long-estranged friends, Business 
and Government. 

It was indeed “Derby Week” in 
Washington. Not the brown va- 
riety, decidedly not, but the elegant 
bowler which is supposed to adorn 
the heads of the men whose hands 
guide the marts of trade. Not a 
single mortar-board was visible on 
the horizon. Professor Tugwell was 
over the sea and when Professor 
Warren: called at the White House 
those who sought to stir talk of aca- 
demic meddling with our finances 
were promptly laughed out of print 
by assurances that the luncheon 
conversation between the President 


- and the father of the devalued dol- 


lar was of naught but shoes and 
sealing-wax or cabbages and kings. 

But when a member of the House 
of Morgan came to the Capital, he 
came not as his mighty chief had 
come, to face angry investigators. 
He walked into the sanctum for the 
purpose, it was implied by no less 
an authoritative spokesman than 


Senator James Hamilton Lewis, of | 


Illinois, of imparting “constructive 
suggestions” to the Chief Execu- 
tive. 

BUDGET PROBLEMS 
THE week began for the President 

about sunrise on board the “Se- 
quoia,” upon which he had em- 
barked in a drizzle the night before 
from Quantico, only to awake to a 
bright and cheerful autumn dawn, 
ideal for fishing. Only his two aides, 
military and naval; two secretaries, 
the Misses Le Hand and Tully; and 
his old friend and law partner, 
Stewart Hooker, shared the trip. 

On Monday there was much talk 
about the budget, since the Acting 
Director, Daniel Bell, called at the 
White House with Secretary Mor- 
genthau. 
of a nearly balancing of that at 
present unwieldly instrument were 
soon dispelled by Mr. Richberg, who 


spoke (aS reported in detail on page | 


13) of the danger of too much 
speed in this task. 

One item, it was learned, that is 
not going to be blue-penciled is the 
money that it costs to keep the men 
with mattock and peavy busy in the 
CCC camps. “This kind of work,” 
wrote the President to Robert Fech- 
ner, Director, “must go on.” 

x 


MR. STALIN SPEAKS OUT 


As HE read the newspapers in bed 

after his Tuesday breakfast, if 
he followed his usual custom, the 
President learned that the New Deal 
was doomed to failure—at least in 
the opinion of Josef Stalin, new- 


But brave predictions 


FEDERAL WORKERS INCLUDED 
AMONG INCOME TAXPAYERS 


D2? OFFICERS and employes of 
the Federal Government pay 
income taxes? 

The answer is: ¥es, they do if 
they earn enough, all except Fed- 
eral judges appointed before June 6, 
1932. constitutional provision 
prohibits this. 

President Roosevelt is the first 
President ever required by law to 
pay a tax on his Presidential salary. 
Present members of the Suprem?2 
Court of the United States are not 
required to pay a tax, but this is 
because they were appointed more 
than two years ago. 

But—due to the Revenue Act of 
1932 any President or Federal judge 
elected from now on will pay an 
income tax like other people unless 
the Supreme Court should hold the 
present law unconstitutional. 

This 1932 Act provides that all 
Presidents and Federal Judges tak- 
ing office after June 6, 1932, the 
effective date of the Act, shall auto- 
matically have their salaries reduced 
by the amount of the Federal taxes 
to which that income ordinarily 
would be subjected. The reduction 
therefore applies only to those who 
take office subsequently but not to 
those already in office. 


As it stands now, all Federal em- 

ployes pay an income tax except 
Federal Judges appointed before 
June 6, 1932. Though the 1932 
Revenue Act is gradually bringing 
exemptions to an end, there are 
legal twists and turns which still 
keep many a Federal salary from 
being nicked by the income tax coi- 
lector. 

As originally passed, the Federal 
income tax law was intended to col- 
lect an income tax from all Federal 
employes. Several Federal judges, 
however, pointed out that the Con- 


stitution prohibits any reduction in 


the compensation of Presidents of. 
the United States and of Federal. 


Judges during their terms of office. 
For this reason the Supreme Court 
held, in 1920, that Presidents and 
Federal Judges were exempt, as in- 
come taxes caused a reduction of 
their compensations. 


No Federal employe has to pay a 
State-or local tax on income received 
from the Federal Government. This 
fact was decided early in our his- 
tory, when the Supreme Court ruled 
that “because the power to tax is 
the power to destroy” no State or 
local government has the power +o 
tax any “instrumentality” of the 
Federal Government. 


The same ruling likewise prohibits 
a Federal tax on incomes derived 
from State or local governments. 
But there is nothing to prevent 
State or local governments from 
taxing their own employes. 


Not only future appointees to the 
Supreme Bench but also those to 
the inferior Federal Courts must 
pay the taxes in force when they 
assume Office. But there remains tne 
question whether they would have 
to pay any tax increase which be- 
came law while they were in office, 
Since to pay this increase might be 
regarded as reducing their compen- 
Sation. All other Federal employes 
would immediately be affected by 
an increase in Federal income taxes. 

Not the President himself, much 
less a Federal Judge or other Fed- 
eral employe, is exempt from pay- 
ment of State or Federal taxes on 
incomes received from _ private 
Sources. As a citizen of New York 
State, President Roosevelt pays New 
York State income taxes on his 


| private income and Federal income 


taxes on all his income. His travel 
allowances, however, are exempt. 


| 


dealer 


to 
though he granted Mr. Roosevelt’s 
initiative and courage, opined that 
“planned economy” (and that is the 
New Deal—or isn’t it?) “was impos- 
sible under capitalism,” and if Mr. 
Roosevelt or anybody else, appar- 
ently, did anything that “seriously 
threatened capitalism,” which Mr. 
Stalin thinks doesn’t like to plan, he 
“is doomed to defeat.” 

It was reported, however, that the 
President’s spirits either rose or fell 
at this news. He was able to meet, 
for the first time, the new NRA con- 
trol board in person. “He was able 
also to turn his thoughts to local 
matters. He appointed the author- 
ity which is to attempt that which 
has long been the desire of earnest 
Washingtonians, to get rid of the 
disgraceful slums which hide, like 
the canker in the rose, around some 


of the Federal city’s most beautiful | 


corners. 

He also conferred with the Chair- 
man of the Fine Arts Commission, 
that body which passes on all struc- 
tures raised in the Capital, and 
which has been able to bring beauty 
to a humble fish-market and adorn 
at least one misplaced chimney with 
a lacework of iron that makes it 
look like a medieval battlement. At 
this conference a representative of 
the National Arboretum was pres- 
ent, for the subject was the land- 
scaping required to adjust trees and 
shrubs and fountains to the ex- 
panded Executive Offices soon to be 
completed. 

There were less cheerful duties to 
perform, for both the President and 
the Secretary of State must send 
their condolences to the private 
and official family of King Alexan- 
der, news of whose assassination 
had reached them by noontime. 


@ 
PRICE POLICIES 


HE tragedy hat its repercussion 

Wednesday as well, for a recep- 
tion to the members of the Interna- 
tional Aeronautical Federation was 
postponed. Instead, the President 
received the delegates in the Blue 
Room. Prince Bibesco of Rumania, 
the Federation’s president, a friend 
and schoolmate of the murdered 
king, was grief-stricken and the 
dpilomatic affairs in which he was 
to take part were cancelled, but he 
came to the White House with the 
others, jncluding the famous Louis 
Bleriot of French aviation fame. 
The President chatted with them in 
French, and when Tadiya Sonder- 
nayer of Jugoslavia was presented 
he offered his condolences to the 
flyer for his monarch’s death. 

At the press conference the Pres- 
ident was in a conversive mood. 
Stimulated by a question regarding 
prices, he leaned back and in the 
simple language that is always at 
his command when he particularly 
wishes to expound a theory or to 
recite a policy of the Government, 
he spoke in detail on the subject of 
values, on the fact that prices were 
approaching normal, on the neces- 
sity of stabilizing them when they 
reached the desired figure. | 


DOLLAR TINKERING 
N Thursday the newspapers 
printed the comforting words, 
and then two things happened to 
disturb the even tenor of the mar- 
ket. Professor Warren came for 
lunch. Immediately the wiseacres 
saw in the presence of the father 
of managed currency another in- 
flationary manipulation of the dol- 
lar. The good professor, as is his 
custom, had nothing to say—which 
made it worse. : 

And then, innocently enough, and 
bent only on securing a job for a 
deserving New Dealer who had lost 
out, Senator Bulkley, of Ohio, 
who happens to be a member of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, called. Under pressure, he 
was more loquacious. He admitted 
that he thought it might be neces- 
sary to devalue the dollar further. 
That was enough. Soon the tickers 
were ticking and stocks went up, 
on this “inflation” rumor. 

“Well, it made a good story, any- 
how,” said the President later, 
scoring a laugh on the newspaper 
men. Neither the professor nor the 
Senator, it seemed, had talked about 
gold at all. 

Thursday was the day of the visit 
of Russell Leffingwell, of the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. His visit was 
another of those, it was understood, 
making up the general conference 
on the capital-labor “truce” and the 
effort to grease the wheels of com- 
merce that have been squeaking 
with doubt and distress and un- 
certainty. 

While these rumors and counter- 
rumors were filling the air along 
with the Autumn sunshine the Presi- 
dent stepped into his car, and, arc- 
companied by the Secret Service 
men, drove into the Virginia appie 
country where, near Leesburg, his 
son Eilliott has leased a home. 
After a two-hour visit he returned 
in time to witness with “Sistie”’ and 
“Buzzie” the blowing out of the 
candles on the birthday cake that 
celebrated Mrs. Roosevelt’s conclu- 
sion of a busy half century. 

Friday’s press conference pro- 
vided the news recorded elsewhere 
in these columns and by nightfall 
the President was again on board 
the “Sequoia” for his week-end on 


| the Potomac. : H. R. BAUKHAGE. 


COTTON TRADE'’S SHORT WEEK: 
STEP TOWARD GOAL OF LABOR 


President’s 36-Hour Program Accepted by Employers and 
Workers in Garment Making Industry 


recommendations. 


The three members 


| president, Armour 
| Technology; W. Jett 


PRESIDENT Roosevelt’s order of 
October u2, reducing the work 
week in the cotton garment indus- 
try from 40 to 36 hours, contains 
two features of significance to labor, 
capital amd the general public. 

A short week, less than 40 houiss, 
is extended to another industrial 
group by the order. This is still 
considerably above the 30 hours 
which the American Federation of 
Labor has decided to fight for and 
which was actually awarded to the 
Pacific Coast longshoremen by the 
Longshoremen’s Labor’ Relations 
Board on October 13. A step in that 
direction, however, it has acquired 
added significance, as this is the 
first time the President has taken 
advantage of his power of altering 
a code to reduce hours. 

The second point to note is that 
the action was taken in a way cal- 
culated to reduce the chances of in- 
dustrial strife to a minimum. 

Preparation for Resistence 

On August 21 last, after NRA 
hearings, the President issued an 
order amending the cotton garment 
code by reducing the work week to 
36 hours, to be effective October 1. 
Employers in the industry an- 
nounced that they would defy the 
ruling. As October 1 approached, 
one division of the industry pre- 
pared to close down. 

Three days before the dead line, 
the President issued a second order, 
postponing the effective date of the 


attorney; 
change to October 15, and granting 
rehearing to the parties involved. 
The National Industrial Recovery 
Board, as one of its first duties, was 


-ployers and employes bound them- 
selves to abide by the committee’s 


Change Effective December 1 


mittee were Williard E. Hotchkiss, 
Institute 


and Donald M. Nelson, 

Official of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
The committee unanimously rec- 

ommended the reduction in hours 


in the industry from 40 to 36, weekly 


wages to be kept unchanged and 
piece rates to increase by 10 per 
cent so as to leave weekly earnings 
the same. 

December 1 was favored as the 
effective date ef the change, to 
avoki disturbance to the industry’s 
Fall schedules of production. 

The President embodied these 
points in his order, which both sides 
to the dispute have agreed to ac- 
cept. 


of the com- 


of 
Lauck, labor 


asked to appoint a committee of 
three impartial persons to investi- 
gate the facts and make recom- 
mendations by October 10. Em- 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


to WASHINGTO 


\ 
American Airlines directly serves 57 cities 
COAST-TO-COAST; CANADA TO MEXICO 
WORLD’S MOST COMFORTABLE 
PLANES; EXPERIENCED PILOTS; 
2-WAY RADIO-TELEPHONE 


For reservations call any 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 

Ticket Office, any leading hotel, travel 

bureau, Western Union or Postal 
Telegraph office. 


SHIP BY GENERAL AIR EXPRESS | 


\ AVENU 


Tod ay 


SOCIAL and BUSINESS CENTER 


Most people think of The Waldorf-Astoria as New York’s sparkling social center. Yet, 
it is one of New York’s most important business centers as well. Leaders of finance, 


industry, and world affairs all meet there. Room rates are from $5 the day. 


THE WALDORF:ASTORIA 


E+ 49TH TO SOTH STREETS +» NEW YORK 


makes this RCA Victor 
Radio actually think! 


What RCA Victor’s “Magic Brain” does! 
The action of RCA Victor’s “Magic Brain” is so lifelike 
that we compare it to a human brain. The RCA Victor 
“Magic Brain” directs the selection and reception of 
radio broadcasts from all over the world. It thinks for 
you ... brings you the world-wide programs you want. 
And, for the first time, makes possible the fullest per- 
formance of the rest of the radio set—you hear a higher 
fidelity tone performance ... never before equalled! 


(2) You reach far 
(3) You tune in 


An exclusive RCA Victor development 
(1) You hear every tone with higher fidelity 


greater accuracy and ease 
(4) You get the exclusive RCA Victor “X” band* 


9 


more stations ? 


world broadcasts with far 


ERE’S the final news! It makes the 
story of RCA Victor all-wave radio 
more exciting than it’s ever been before. 
A thousand new excitements, thrills, 
from the whole earth. These await you, 
with RCA Victor’s “Magic Brain”. 

It is a new, almost human, unit. It 
breathes life into every foreign and do- 
mestic broadcast. Acting like the human 
brain it directs reception. Just as your 
brain directs your body. More than that, 
though. It thinks straight. So concentrates 
on awave band, thatit can’t hearunwanted 
signals...doing one thing at a time —well! 


Higher Fidelity Makes 


Tone Lifelike! 


The “Magic Brain” has a set 
of individual tuning coils. 
Each one covers a: section of 


the world-wide tuning range. Nor is that 
all! Each signal coming in is stronger. 
Noise is cut down. Far clearer, cleaner 
repraduction comes. All elements march 
in step. You enjoy the balance, rhythm 
and precision of perfect radio reception! 
RCA Victor has created a tone miracle! 
This because we are a pioneer in sound 
reproduction. A builder of the familiar 
Photophone High Fidelity for talkies. 
So buzziness and fuzziness are gone 
from radio. So all programs are literally 
“lifelike”. So serene, full tone of higher 
fidelity is yours. 

Each Set An Achievement 

in Beauty! 

Rare beauty of cabinet, too, 


marks every model. A great 
American designer created 


CONSOLE MODEL 242... 
Superheterodyne “Magic 
Brain”. 4 separate tuning 
bands with range from 140 
kilocycles to 18,000 kilocycles 
bring in all-wave programs 
plus domestic stations. This 
includes new “X” band for gov- 
ernment aviation weather re- 
ports—exclusive RCA Victor 
feature. 10-inch dynamic 
speaker, tone control, fixed 
audio compensation, airplane 
dial with new secondary ac- 
curacy pointer and band in- 
dicator. A new creation in 
cabinet design—hand-rubbed 
to permanent mirror-finish. 
A superb set, delivered, only 


$] 1950 


*The “X” Band is in the set 
to the left and all other RCA 
Victor “ Magic Brain” radios 
with 8 tubes or more. 


them. They fit any home. They are pains- 
takingly built in America’s finest cabinet 
factory. They are designed, also, to further 
enhance the higher tone fidelity. And 
each cabinet is hand-rubbed to a per- 
manent mirror-like lustre. Topping all 
this achievement, however, is the “Magic 
Brain”. Today RCA Victor offers you 
radios that definitely lead. Please accept 
this invitation! See them. Hear them at 
your neighborhood RCA Victor dealer. 


A RADIO AND A PRICE FOR EVERYONE! 


RCA Victor Instruments priced from $18.75 to 
$375.00 including Standard Receivers, Auto Radios, 
Air-Cell Battery Radios and Radio-Phonographs. 
All RCA Victor Instruments equipped with RCA 
Micro-Sensitive Radio Tubes. All prices F)0.B. 
Camden, N. J., subject to change without notice. 
Any Short-Wave Radio should be equipped with 
RCA Victor World-Wide Antenna System. 


Victor Radio 


RCA VICTOR CO., INC., ONE UNIT OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA ...THE WORLD’S LARGEST RADIO ORGANIZATION. OTHER UNITS: 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., INC....R. C. A. COMMUNICATIONS, INC....RCA RADIOTRON CO., INC....RADIOMARINE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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What Editors 
Write About 


ANOTHER KIDNAPING; 
THE WORLD SERIES; 
NEW DEAL COMMENT 


Opinions of the week from the 
the country have 
shown the versatility that is charac- 
teristic of the American mind. The 
spirit of the writers for the press has 
reflected the thoughts of the Natiorr, 
and produced editorials on events 
ranging from two notorious kidnap- 
ing cases to plans for the banking 
system, from the quarrel over verti- 
cal labor unions to the sizzling days 
of the World Series in baseball. 


A BRUTAL KIDNAPING 
Although the assassinations of emi- 


nent Europeans overshadowed other 


crime news, the kidnaping of a Ken- 
tucky society woman has occupied un- 
limited space, and the efforts to solve 
the mystery occupied several days, 
with deep concern expressed for the 
welfare of the victim. Brutality in 
the case, in which $50,000 ransom was 
demanded and reported paid has 
given it high position in the news. 

The Washington Evening Star (Ind.) 
says of the Federal Government’s rec- 
ord: 

“The recent sutcesses of the law in 
kidnaping cases do not seem to h&ve 
been deterrent of such enterprise. The 
circumstances of the abduction sug- 
gest that the wretch who took Mrs. 
Stoll was unafraid of subsequent iden- 
tification, for a maid in the house- 
hold was present and saw him and 
has given a description of his appear- 

ance. 


EPIC BALL-TOSSING 


Less shocking but still making an 
appeal to the emotions has been the 
conclusion of a most exciting base- 
ball contest for the world title, with 
some unique personalities on both the 
St. Louis and Detroit teams. In a 
tribute to the sporting spirit of the 
public, the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
puts the famous leading pitcher of 
of the series into a wild tribute with 
ancient literary flavor and states un- 
der the title “Gunga Dean”: 

“Dizzy Dean is a d’Artagnan with- 
out an Athos or an Aramis. He is 
the Three Musketeers wrapped in one 
package. Only Gascony or Oklahoma 
could produce his like. He is Whata- 
man making good his braggadocio, 
related, spiritually, to Alfalfa Bill 
Murray, Napoleon and Barnum. 


HEALTH OF THE BLUE EAGLE 


A great national election campaign 
is drawing to a close, and the press 


- on both sides of the fence finds inter- 


” est in all phases of the contest as well 
- as in the policies of President Roose- 


velt. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
(Ind.) reviews the record of the Blue 


-. Eagle, which it calls “a dying bird,” 


and makes the farewell speech with 
frankness: 


“When Gen. Johnson said farewell 


' to the NRA, he left behind him the 
- famous bird of his own creation—the 


Blue Eagle. The bird is the General’s 


~ own. It was skillfully employed in tne 
_ infancy of the NRA, when the imagi- 


nation and enthusiasm of the public 
had to be captured to send it off to a 
flying start. Just as the magnetic 
personality and spectacular tactics of 
the General were of peculiar value 
then, so did the Blue Eagle, tangible 
Symbol of cooperation, serve a useful 
purpose. With Gen. Johnson’s de- 


' parture, the Blue Eagle, it seems to 


us, has lost its last reason for being.” 
USE OF PUBLIC FUNDS 


Another incident of current na- 


tional politics is brought out by the 


Detroit News (Ind.) in an attack on 
the Democratic National Committec. 


_ The News declares: 


“Political committees do a lot of 


 gilly things, but seldom anything 


more silly than what the Democratic 


National Committee did when it had 


figures prepared for the benefit of 
Democratic candidates to show the 
amount of Federal money that has 
been given or spent in each State and 
Congressional district. 

“Right off the bat we can think of 
at least two good reasons for not do- 
ing that. One of them is that, while 


it may seem handy to some of the 


Democratic candidates to know how 


. Much money their States or districts 
i have got out of the Federal Treasury, 
_ their opponents in almost every in- 
_ Stance are going to be able to point to 


the figures for other States and dis- 


é tricts and ask these candidates why 


they did not get more. 
“Another reason for leaving the rec- 


: ord of Federal cash distribution out 
_ Of a political campaign is that to use 
_it immediately gives real substance 


to the Republican charge that Fed- 


eral money is being used as a slush 


fund to bribe the voters.” 
Papers throughout the country are 


" giving attention to problems that are 


to come before Congress, while the 
nomination of Upton Sinclair, al- 
though local to California, stirs the 
pens and typewriters of other States. 
At home the San Francisco Chronicle 
(Rep.) pays its respects: 

“Whatever else the Epicratic party 
may be—and the voice of the market 


place says it is,plenty—the last shred 


‘of the Democratic banner has been 
‘blown from its staff. Only the Marx- 
dan oriflamme remains.” 
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PRESS DISCOUNTS BENEFITS 
OF ,A 30-HOUR WORK WEEK 


Little encouragement is given by 
the newspapers to the hope of the 
American Federation of Labor for 
the establishment of a 30-hour week 
in industry. There is plenty of dis- 
cussion of the proposal that came out 
of the convention of the organization 
on the Pacific coast; but the idea that 
it would be beneficial is rejected 
largely on the ground that it would 
be damaging both to the worker and 
to the consumer. 


Examination of the aims of organ- 
ized labor, in its efforts to spread em- 
ployment, convinces the _ editorial 
writers of the country that, while 


gradual reduction in the hours of em- | 


ployment has been found feasible over 
a long period, there is a limit beyond 
which curtailment cannot be prac- 
ticed, because of the high cost of liv- 
ing, inability to maintain wages with 
reduced hours, and uncertainty as to 
the demand for goods which are being 
produced. 

“Except for a few industries, in 
which employment is now very low,” 
advises the Richmond News Leader 
(Dem.), “the Federation must look to 
itself and not to the Government to 
initiate the 30-hour week. That is 
equivalent to saying that progress will 
be slow and contested. It does not 
mean that defeat is inevitable. 
“Thirty hours may be too short a 
work-week, but a reduction below 48 
hours, and even the permanent reten- 
tion of the present NRA 40-hour week 
are not impossibilities. The outlook is 
certainly no darker than when the 
8-hour day was demanded and was 
rejected as an economic impossibility.” 


EFFECT ON EMPLOYMENT 


Taking vp the practical question of 
the inauguration of such a system as 
is proposed by the Federation, the 
Miami Herald (Ind.) raises a doubt as 
to “whether curtailing hours will ex- 
pand employment, a question,” thinks 
the Herald, “for which economists 


{might offer arguments on both sides.” 
That paper contends that “lessened 
production or increased costs of out- 
put may reduce consumption,-so that 
we shall be in the same position as 
before.” 

The New York Sun (Ind.) advises 
that “many sound economists consider 
any trend toward a generally shorter 
| working week as a definite control of 
output.” The Sun refers to an in- 
-vestigation by the Brookings Institu- 
tion, and from the facts presented 
draws the conclusion that “a gen- 
erally shorter working period means a 
lower standard of living in the United 
States.” The Watertown (N. Y.) 
Daily Times (Ind.) links this conclu- 
sion with the assertion that “no one 
should doubt that the weekly wage 
would be reduced.” 


ECONOMIC READJUSTMENT 


“There is much work to be done,” 
says the Raleigh News and Observer 
(Dem.). “Temporarily we must iimiz 
our productive machine, while we ad- 
just and revise our limping economic 
system. 

The Wall Street Journal (Ind.) con- 
cludes as to this factor: 


“The only source of wages is in the 
sale of the products of labor and cap- 
ital combined, and the amount of the 
Sales depends upon the consumers’ 
ability and willingness to purchase 
them. 

“The employment of more men to 
produce the same article or amount 
of goods must increase the price, and 
if consumers will not pay it, or in 
order to fit their income must con- 
sume less, then the total wage fund is 
not enlarged to meet the added num- 
bers of employes.” 

“As a permanent measure it has no 
justification,” argues the Goshen 
(Ind.) News-Times (Ind.) The Char- 
lotte (N. C.) Observer feels that “the 


economic factor will not be downed” 


THE OLIVE BRANCH 


~~ Cartoonist Messner in the Saratoga Springs Saratogian ; 


Europe’s Peace 


And a Tragedy 


CRIME IN MARSEILLE 
MAY NOT MEAN WAR, 
IS PRESS VIEW 


King Alexander of Jugoslavia and 
Foreign Minister Louis Barthou of 
France. are declared “victims of a 
leaden stream which has shocked 
every Continental chancellery.” 

’ An overwhelming majority of the 
press believes that war is remote, and 
that the issues involved are domestic. 
It is regretted that, in addition to the 
ruthless ending of two useful lives, 
the efforts in which the. two men 
were engaged, to advance the cause 
of peace in Europe, should have been 
interrupted. 

While there is fear of popular re- 
sentment at the assassinations of King 
Alexander and M. Barthou, the gen- 
eral belief of the press is that the loss 
to humanity is not accompanied by 
an incitement to further European 
warfare. The necessity of a regency 
in Jugoslavia is regretted, because of 
the uncertainty that exists as to the 
influence of the persons who are to 
act for the child monarch of the grief- 
stricken country which has lost its 
ruler. 


The incident inspires the statement 
from the Roanoke World-News: 


“In reading modern European his- 
tory, one is staggered at the misery 
to untold numbers of people caused 
by the bullets of assassins. Some- 
times their victims are mere figure- 
heads, but in far too many instances 
have they struck down men of force 
and usefulness, on whose skill and 
patience the peace of nations has 
largely depended.” 


AN INTERRUPTED PLAN 


Much attention is given-in editorials 
to the purpose of the meeting on 
French soil of these two conspicuous 
European figures. As expressed by the 
New York Sun: 


“There have been high expectations 
that the King’s visit to France would 
put a crown upon the French Foreign 
Minister’s ambitious and seemingly 
successful efforts to draft a new con- 
stitution for European relationships. 
The eyes of the diplomatic world were 
turned toward their meeting at Mar- 
seille. The assassin could not have 
chosen a more dramatic setting. 

“It astonishes nobody that Alex- 
ander should be the victim of political 
murder. He lived in constant danger 
—first as regent, then as king, then as 
royal dictator, more recently as dic- 
tator in fact within a theoretical, par- 
liamentary democracy. 


“If he had always been the most 
amiable and compliant of men he still: 
would have been unable to escape 
hatred engendered by the racial an- 
tipathies, tribal feuds, economic con-' 
flicts and partisan animosities which 
have split up the congeries of Slo- 
vene, Serbian, Croatian and Dalma- 
tian peoples of Jugoslavia.” 


PREVENTABLE TRAGEDY? 


Observing that the assassin, Petrus! 
Kalemen, died after being wounded by 
a policeman, the New Bedford Mer- 
cury makes the comment: 


“The shocking events of the day 
offer a mournful commentary upon 
the boasted progress of civilization, 
which seems to make no advance in 
provision for immunity from violent 
death for the men in high places. 
Likewise they have shattered Bar- 
thou’s dream of patching up European 
political disagreements.” 

“None can say what epochal deci- 
sions might have been reached at the 
conference of the monarch and 
France’s foreign expert,” says the In- 
dianapolis Star. The Asbury Park 
Evening Press recognizes that the 
assassinations “not only interrupt 
progress along the line of reconcilia- 
tion of nations, but possibly will 
create an incident of which the entire 
world will hear.” 

The Macon (Ga.) Telegraph : holds 
that “it is highly significant that Jugo- 
slavia is reported to have mobilized 
military forces on the Italian and) 
Austrian frontiers since the events. 
at Marseille became known.” 


WHAT WILL COME OF IT? 
Conviction that the only govern-, 


ter mind” in the death of Barthou 
and of a ruler who “held as much 
power as any monarch in Europe,” is 
voiced by the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 


Era, the Connellsville (Pa.) Courier, 
the New York Herald-Tribune and the 
Williamsport (Pa.) Sun. The Provi- 
dence Journal gives the description of 
the King: 

“Alexander had made his journey 
to France on a friendly mission. The 
French government and the populace 
of Marseille had prepared themselves 
to receive him with the utmost honors. 

“Following closely on Premier Mus- 
solini’s forecast of a forthcoming 
agreement between France and Italy. 
Alexander’s mission was interpreted as 
one calculated to ‘cement the peace 
of the Balkans,’ under the joint aus- 
pices of Paris and Rome. This was in 
marked contrast to the recent reports 
of friction between Italy and Jugo- 
slavia—friction that has been re- 
flected in sharp critcism of Italy in 
the Jugoslavian press.” 


mental outcome is the loss of a “mas- | 


Freedom from political significance | 
is stated by the Lancaster (Pa.) New; 


Cartoonist Chamberlain in the Mansfield News Journal 


4 
° 
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ing to the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin, “is divided.councils and either 
irresolute or rash action in a national 
crisis. Relations between Jugoslavia 
and Italy are admittedly not good, 
and a restoration of monarchy in 
Austria, a possibility of. the not re- 
mote future, might lead to a crisis 
which would put the Regency to a 
severe test. 


“The death of M. Barthou, victim 
of his proximity to the king, is a great 


misfortune for Europe. The veteran) 


statesman had been busy on his plans 
for a complete understanding between 
France and Italy and for an Eastern 
Locarno, realization of which would 
have been a great gain for present 
European stability, and an important 
safeguard for peace in the years to 
come, 


“It still remains French policy but 
the prospects for its accomplishment 
have been impaired. with the passing 
of the statesman who had already 
achieved a notable degree of success 
in these important negotiations.” 


THINKS WAR REMOTE 


“Although there ts no love lost be- 
tween Italy and Jugoslavia,” avers the 
Detroit Free Press, “Mussolini is not 


likely to take advantage of any tur- 
moil that may result from Alexan- 
der’s death to aggrandize his country. 
The other principle European powerss, 
while they may snarl at one another, 
as Mr. Lloyd George says, are not in 
a mood for another such suicidal] step 
as they took two decades ago. They 


are more likely just to lay a wreath 
on the bier of the slain monarch.” 


The New Deal 
And the Court 


MUCH OF RECOVERY 
PLAN AWAITS TEST OF 
CONSTITUTIONALITY 


Across the bench of the United 
States Supreme Court, the New Deal 
and the Constitution of the United 
States face each other after months 
of public argument. A new session of 
the High Tribunal has been opened, 
and with steady confidence, as voiced 
by the press, the people await the de- 
cisions. The recovery program will 
stand or fall, it is declared, on the 
judgments of the chosen national rep- 
resentatives of pure justice. On this 
point, there is no dissenting voice. 

No comments on the coming term 
of the Federal Supreme Court mini- 
mize the importance of the decisions 
to be made in the next few montos 
on the Recovery measures of the pres- 
ent Administration. With the Court 
now in session, special emphasis is 
laid upon the finality of its decisions. 


“The great issues,” declares the 
Topeka (Kans.) Daily Capital (Rep.), 
“are those that call for broad statcs- 
manship, the general welfare, and 
keeping the Constitution adjusted to 
life.” 

Holding that “nothing can be cone 
jectured from the personnel of the 
court,” the Manchester (N. H.) Unicn 
(Rep.) concludes that “it may be ex- 
pected, as in the past, that the cde- 
cisions will be determined by what 
they regard as the legal basis of each 
specific issue.” 


“Before next June,” asserts the 
Kansas City Star (Ind.), “the question 
of New Deal constitutionality will have 
been answered with reasonable defi- 
niteness.” 

Emphasizing the “inspiration of 
those who drafted the basic law,” with 
eyes upon the “security of the the in- 
dividual in his right to life and its 
just impulses,” including “a desire to 
participate freely in his own govern- 
ment,” the Wichita Eagle (Ind.) says: 

“Against the threat of invasion, the 
Constitution stands sleeplessly on 
guard. Seriously impair it, and our 
self-governing plan will pass. All that 
America has achieved in a century 
and a half, all that America has ac< 
cumulated, are as nothing against the 
need of holding fast to the one thing 
which, among all other things Amere 
ican, has been proved good—its charte- 
er of individual liberty.” | 


“The danger of a regency,” accord- 
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Making Amends 
For Mistakes In 


Land Settlement 


Million Acres 
Soil Bought by Govern- 
ment from Farmers to Be 
Retired from Cultivation 


The Federal Government is partially 
making amends today for some of the 
mistakes of its land settlement program 
of the last century, which have left 
thousands of good American families 
stranded on poor farm lands from which 
only the most meager living can be 
gleaned even in prosperous times. 

The purchase of 1,000,000 acres of this 
poverty stricken farm territory by the 
Government has been announced by 
Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administrator. This purchase is the 
initial step in the program for retirement 
of poor or submarginal farm lands from 
cultivation. 


How Bad Land Was Settled 
When the agricultural lands of this 


of Barren | 


FERA Defense of 
Production by and 
For Needy 


Parte MENT of the unemployed 
through use of Government funds, to 
produce goods for use by those on relief 
rills, still presses for attention in Wash- 
ington. 
| Now the coal incustry—both operators 
,;and workers—has appealed to the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration for as- 
surance that Federal relief money will not 
be used to place idle men in idle coal mines 
to turn out fuel for use this ‘Winter by 
idle families. Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas were reported ready to try this 
plan of cutting their coal bills. 
| Objections by industry previously had 
/checked Federal plans for making shoes 
| from Government owned hides and from 
_venturing into many other fields of manu- 
facture. State administrations, using Fed- 
eral funds, however, are reported to be 
widening their fields of activity. 

Division on this issue is becoming more 
sharp. The past week's events brought 
an attack by the National Association of 
| Manufacturers and a defense by Harry 


throuzh Government-operated factories is 
the wrong way to do the right thing. 

“The Government plants will, generally 
speaking, produce only necessities, which 
would have to be purchased from private 
manufacturers and dealers were it not 
for the FERA plants. The result is to 
deprive employees in private industry of 
work, erecting employment at one point 
and unemployment at another.” 


Workers Concerned 
Comparatively Few 
This protest led to questioning of Mr. 


Hopkins by newspapermen. The questions 
and his answers concern the Federal activ- 
ities as distinguished from state activ- 
ities. -Thus, the question was asked: 
“On this manufacturing protest, can 
you say anything about how comprchen- 
sive your working room program is?” 
Mr. Hopkins replied: “I suppose we 
have a couple of thousand work rooms.” 


Question: And how many people are 
working in them? 
Answer: About 75,000 or 80,000 people. 


Q. Are they factories? 

A. They are not factories. They are 
working rooms. These people call them 
factries where a woman can go in and 
make a dress for her youngster, and it 
would cost us about one-fifth or one- 
tenth of what it would if we purchased it. 

Q. You said it costs about $10 a menth 


FACTORIES; 


InjurytoIndustry by 
Mattress Making 
Is Denied 


One of the most controversial of the 
work-relief projects undertaken by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion has been the manufacture of mat- 
tresses. Originally the FERA planned to 
make 2,000,000 mattresses, but the project 
has been reduced by one-half. 

FERA officials explain that the nrat- 
tress making venture was started, first, 
because it would remove much surplus cot- 
ton from the market, and, second, be- 
cause the making of mattresses is a com- 
paratively simple process readily com- 
pleted by small groups of workers with- 
out use of elaborate equipment. 

The reduction in the original plans, 
FERA Officials explain, was made both be- 
cause the advance in prices for cotton has 
lessened the necessity of removing the 
surplus and because the cotton on hand 
is needed for other uses. 

No figures are available as to the num- 
ber of work rooms engaged solely in mak- 
ing mattresses. 

FERA rules state “workers are paid the 
prevailing rate of wages for similar work 


country were settled under the old hap- | = : 
hazard fashion, the pioneers went first to | #0Pkins, Administrator of Emergency Re 


the good lands along the river bottoms. | 
But after the best lands were occupied, | 
the pioneer spirit persisted; and settlers | ee 
went out to the more undesirable sections Such Com petition 
of the Western Plains, just as in an even| «pytrance of the Government into the 
earlier day the settlers had gone to the manufecturing business in competition 
poor land in the eastern States. with its own citizens. even to supply relief 
In New England and the Apalachian for the unemployed, constitutes an ex- 


area the backwash of settlement left | trayacant use of the taxpayers’ money in 


many families holding farms on rocky. | further experimentations,” said the Manu- 
steep land. The descendants of these first | 


families have ever since fought a losing , Scans 
battle against the elements but have gen-, Where those in distress cannot be pro- 
erally failed to get an adequate living. | Vided with either public or private work 


Protest Against 


| work relief? 


in the locality where the shop is located, 
but in no instance can the wages be less 
than 30 cents an hour.” 


more, however, tc support a person on 


A. That is because of materials, but it 
really is far cheaper. You see we have to 
take care of these families anyhow. In 
terms of dollars, therefore, there is no 
question but that we are saving the tax- 
payers a great deal of money. I would 
hate to say how much more we would 
have to have appropriated to us if we 
did not have this system. 


Costs More; Yet Claim 


Of Economy Is Made 
Q. Why is work relief cheaper? 


Why Manufacturers 
Oppose the Plan | 


Mattress manufacturers have opposed 
the FERA program since it was first an- 
nounced last July. They base their op- 
position largely on these points: 

1. Distribution of mattresses will reduce 
sales now; and in the future when the 
unemployed get jobs, there will be no in- 
crease in the demand for mattresses as 
the need will have been supplied by the 


: for which they could be paid, then public 
Farming on Mountain Slopes ‘funds may legitimately be used to provide 
relief of actual need on a subsistence basis. 
/But to furnish the necessities required 


Dr. Arthur B. Morgan, a director of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, comments: 

“The mountains of Virginia, North 
Carolina and Tennessee are settled by 
white people who mostly live on small 


/purchased have plans of their own for 


A. Well, say we have here a woman in 


South Carolina who is getting $5 a week 
|Ma grocery orders, and the relief office has 
‘give you the $5 a week, but we will ex- 
/pect you to do some work. She says tha. 


'@ sewing room. We say to her, we will 


FERA. | 
2. Unemployed who will receive the 
mattresses will sell them on the second- 


hand market. 
3. If the mattress making is being un- |. 


dertaken to give the unemployed work, 


Neckties of Leather, 


Latest Fad 


sible Boon to the Hide 
Industry 


leather neckties for men. 


ties. 


Durable, Washable, and a Pos- 


NIQUE spot on the fashion horizon is 


Newest branch of the leather industry 
in this country is the manufacture of these 
neckties, according to the Commerce De- 
partment’s Leather-Rubber-Shoe Division. 

At present five companies confine them- 
selves solely to the production of leathery 


Some years ago, Philippine novelty firms 
Started making snake-skin ties for tourists. 
Not many of them finally came to anchor 
around the customers’ throats, most of 
them being bought for their souvenir 
appeal. The idea spread across the ocean 


and soon such countries as British India | both four-in-hand and bow Styles. 
and Netherlands India, with sufficient! One patent on‘record at the Patent 
Supplies of snake skins on hand, started | Office discloses the fact that a producer 
to copy the Philippine snake ties. has advertised his leather ties as being 
However, states the Commerce Depart- | durable, washabie, and comfortable. 
ment, American leather neckwear firms Following with close attention the 
are marketing their products on the basis; public’s reception of this new .Style in 
of quaiity and wearing durability and not |meckwear are the Nation’s tanners. In 
merely as novelties. Police and firemen store for them may be increased and 
find them very, practical. They come in | heavy demands for raw and finished hides. 


‘drench fine 


baggage. Ask your local travel agent. 
Nev. 3, Lafayette ; Nov. 10, lle de France. 
Telephone Met. 1440 


F. H. MURPHY, General Agent 
924 Fifteenth Street, N. W. . 


NLY. limited number of people can 
enjoy the rewards of Lincoln ownership— men and 
women of position, judgment and means, who recog- 
nize the superb value of a car built to the highest 
standards. Experience has proved that the loyalty of 
the Lincoln’s clientele is unswerving. ... The Lincoln 


purchaser of today occupies an enviable position. 


farms. Here it is very common to see corn 
being raised on mountain sides steeper 
than the roofs of ordinary houses. 


the future, according to Mr. Hopkins. He) 0 win go so gladly. She goes into the | why can it not be done in the factories 


estimates that only about one-third of the) already established, thereby giving jobs 


families have to be placed on new land. | S¢¥ing room and they give her a yard o: Resisting the almost universal temptation in the fine 


“These are difficult working conditions 
and the farming population is mostly very 
poor. There are considerable areas in 
which the average cash income per farm 
has seldom been as high as $100 a year.” 

Dr. L. C. Gray, chief of the land policy 
section of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, which is joining with the 
FERA in the land retirement program, 
estimates there are not less than 750,000 
and perhaps as many as 1,000,000 families 
living on land so poor that the making of 


a decent livlihood from farming is utterly | 


hopeless. 

Mr. Hopkins declares farmers should 
not be permitted to waste their efforts on 
the poor lands which should be retired 
from cultivation. Instead, he suggests 
that the land should be used for some 
social purpose, such as for parks, for 
timberland, for grazing or for game pre- 
serves; and that the people living on it 
should be given a chance to get on good 
farms. 

Most of the families whose land is being 


Families who are resettled by the Gov- | 
ernment will be placed on good land, and 
in many instances will be given a chance 
'to supplement their farm income by for-| 
|estry, or public works. | 
| An allotment of $25,000,000 of public: 
works money has been made for the re- 
tirement of submarginal land. In addi- 
tion, the FERA has $12,500.000 for sub- 
marginal land buying set aside by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt out of the drought relief 

| appropriation. | 
Buying operations are being conducted | 
in practically all sections of the country. | 
The Department of Agriculture estimates | 
that there are between 30,000,000 and 40,- 
000,000 acres of land which ultimately | 
should be taken out of cultivation. 


| 


Mr. | 
Hopkins says that between 4,000,000 and 


5,000,000 acres may be bought with the 
$25,000.000 public works allotment. 


{ 


Except for park sites being purchased | 
near the cities, the land is reported by’ 


Mr. Hopkins to be costing around $5 an 
acre. 


VERDANT COVER FOR SOIL 
TO PREVENT DUST STORMS 


7s FEDERAL GOVERNMENT is tak- 
ing the first steps to prevent a recur- 
rence of dust storms which this year 
swept millions of tons of fertile top soil 
off the Western plains and sifted it on to 
the Eastern sections of the country. 

There are two aspects to the control 
program. One is the project for growing 
a tree shelter belt across the plains region. 
The other plan is to set up small local 
projects in an effort to halt wind erosion 
by increasing the vegetation cover of the 
land and by moisture conservation. 


THE SHELTER BELT 


Preliminary work on the tree shelter 
belt, which will be 100 miles wide and 
about 1,000 miles long, has been begun by 
the Forest Service with an initial allot- 
ment of $1,000,000 of relief money. Com- 
pletion of the plans depend upon the ac- 
tion of Congress at the next session, as 


A ‘Monumental’ Job 
Of Cleaning 


Scaffolding at Record Height as’ 


Washington Memorial Is 
Renovized 


AST week the race to the skies entered 
its last lap, and the Washington 
Monument scaffolding reached: its goal, 
approximately 35 days after the start. 
Upward at a rate of an inch a minute 


; @. Do you think that the canning in- 


By .; to unemployed factory workers and at the 

cloth which ‘she uses to make a dress for ; : : 

her youngster. We could let her stay | same time doing a more economical job 

home and give her money for that dress. a the use of labor-saving machin- 

that would cost, say, $1.50. Yet the totai ‘ : 

cost of it in the work room would be about’! » 4. gc ep mattresses are made 

13 cents: so that we lay out a total of ‘70m linters and the use of cotton for 

$5.13 instead of $6.50 mattresses is wasteful. (Linters are a by- 
product in the ginning of cotton and are 


L much less expensive than cotton.) 
vate enterprise because of the Govern- 
ment being in business? How FERA Officials 


A. None. We could not buy that dress, . ° 
anyhow; we do not have the money. “n Refute the Objections 


the other hand. the manufacturer of the 
goods used in the work room gets some 
business. 

Q@. Would you buy canned foods? 

A. We might buy some. If the foods, 
canned by the unemployed were pur- 
chased at retail it would cost about $200, 
000,000 this year. 


as follows: 

1. Distribution of mattresses is made 
solely to the unemployed, and in most 
cases to persons who have no other means 
of buying them now or in the immediate 
future. 
will not be scale-wide enough to saturate 
the future market. 

2. Mattresses will be stamped to pre- 
vent their resale. Severe penalties will 
be dealt for infraction. 

3. By giving the unemployed work, the 
FERA saves much of the labor cost, 
were the mattresses made up in private 
plants. The unemployed have to be given 
,000,000. relief benéfits, whether they work or do 
Q@. How much of the relief funds go, not work; therefore the labor cost for the 
back to private channels? mattresses is very little. There are not 

A. All of it. I have no quarrel with | enough work relief jobs now available; so 


dustry has suffered? 

A. I doubt that it has. We are abou‘ 
the biggest customer of canning industry 
in this country. We had about one bil- 
lion cans of meat canned by commercial 
plants; our commercial contracts in con- 
nection with tne cattle alone will be about 


Comptroller General McCarl has ruled 
against further use of relief funds for the | 
project until a definite authorization is 
made by Congress. 

An area of 15,195 acres in the Panhandle 
of Texas has been chosen as the site of 
the first local project. There, officials ex- 
plain, it is hoped that it may be demon- 


‘need. But without this work by the un- 


anyone if they want me to turn the other | the saving through the use of labor-saving 
way and give me all the money that we machinery in the factories is of little 
importance. 

4. Cotton is used because it is desired 
to remove the surplus from the market. 


employed we would have to have far more | 
money than we have now. 


FERA officials answer these objections 


Distribution of FERA mattresses |’ 


L 


car field to lower standards, Lincoln has kept faith with | 
its established ideals of design, materials and work- 
manship. Buying has been more critical, but the 
willl <n than ever belers! 
-.. That allegiance to honesty ig responsible, in great 
part, for the remarkable trend to the Lincoln. During 
the first eight months of 1934, the ratio of Lincolns 
sold to all cars generally considered in the fine car 


field is the highest in history! 


Keeping faith with fine car buyers keeps 
LINCOLN feremest in the fime car field 


INCOLN 


Strated that conservation of the moisture 
will enable cover crops to grow even dur- | 
ing dry seasons. 

“So far as our records of weather run 
back,” says H. H. Finnell, regional direc- | 
tor of the Texas project, “there has not | 
been a time when preparatory conserva- | 
tion would not appear capable of bridging | 
a drought, sufficiently at least to provide | 
a ground cover.” 

Preliminary plans submitted by Mr.| 
Finnell call for the restoration of native | 
grass cover crops on 3,680 of the 15,195) 
acres involved in the project; the produc- | 


;/ tion of a soil-retaining vegetative cover, 


including strip-crops, on 3,686 acres; the. 
construction of dry-land terraces to con- | 
serve moisture on 3,029 acres; and contour | 
tillage to conserve moisture and impede | 
wind on 4,809 acres. 

Plans are now being made for Setting | 


| the Dakotas. 
| Soil Erosion Service, would involve use of 
| every known method of wind-erosion con- 
trol, adjusted to local conditions. 

_ In some areas of excessively sandy soil, | 
_it may be necessary to take land out of | 
| Cultivation and restore it to grass. But | 
Such procedures are necessary, it is as-| 
_Serted, if this country is to avoid the de- | 


went the steel scaffolding, with time | velopment of new areas of man-made! 
counted out for holidays and a slippery | desert. ! 


track. Into the breeze whipped the Stars 
and Stripes. Workmen paused for a 


moment, lit pipes and gazed down soberly | 


| In the upper watershed of the Gila. 
River in Arizona and New Mexico an 
of more than 8,000,000 acres is to be sub- | 
j 


up other local demonstration projects in| 
other parts of the country, particularly | 
Such projects, explains the | 


. 


~ 


lhe 
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BUSINESS WOMAN. Miss Eve 
Miller says: “Camels give me 
a ‘lift’ when my energy islow.” 


pHarmacist. W. A. 
“Nerves don’t trouble me—and I 


scientist. Russell 
says: “I like the mild flavor 
of Camels better and better!” 


é e e 


On this 


F. Mann 


The fact that smok- 
ing a Camel does produce an in- 
crease in energy has drawn peo- 
oh in every walk of life to 


page you will find 
Camel’s “energizing effect” dis- 
cussed by many smokers. 
emphasize the fact that Camels 
do give them a healthful, en- 
joyable lift in energy when they 
are tired. They speak of the 
pleasure they get from Camel’s 
mild, rich taste. And over and 
over comes word from 
smokers that Camels never in- 
terfere with healthy nerves, 


TOBACCO EXPERTS SAY: 
Comeis are made from finer, 
More Expensive Tobaccos= 
Turkish and Domestic =than 
ery other popular brand.’ 


They 


Steady 


SPORTSWOMAN PILOT. Mrs. Cecil 


With the scaffold completed, work on C°mprehensive land conservation projects don’t ever want them to, either. 1 [Ro 777 a?  @ | so And so—in light of the ex. Kenyon says: “I make it a rule 
the washing of the monument’s bare 555- | ©V€r undertaken in the United States. smoke a great deal in my line of : pe : ; ‘perienc 
foot sides was ready to begin. The| 4 Completely coordinated program Of work, and I stick to Camels. They Farmer. I. A. Bailey says: “I  cimcus aeriatist. Antoinette 2 es of other smokers, and oo smcus Canes, They se we 


scaffolding is the highest ever constructed 
for any monument. More than that, 1b 
is the highest continuous scaffolding from 
the ground upward ever built on any 
building. 

To the faraway Egyptian pyramids 
engineers’ eyes turned, and, after viewing 


erosion control, flood prevention, and. 
range management, it has ben announced | 
by the Soil Erosion Service, will be start- | 
ed immediately with an allotment of | 
$250,000 to cover the expense of a pre-. 
liminary survey. 

The project, says Dr. W. C. Lowdermilk, | 
vice director of the SES, affords an ex-| 


these mammoth blocks, which have 
weathered sand storms for many a cen-_| 
tury, the specialists estimated that the | 
Washington Monument. if well treated, | 
probably will enjoy as long a lifetime as 
its sand-swept cousins. 

Few blemishes mar the 50-year record 
of America’s monument. Excellent qual- , 
ity of materials has kent the founda<iion 
from settling. Father Time's only notice- 
able effect on the structure has been a 
wearing away of the mortar between the | 
blocks. | 

The art problem involved is getting | 
mortar colors to blend with the monu-| 
ment’s marble and with the old mortar. | 


cellent opportunity for a demonstration | 


in coordinated land ahd water conserva- | 
tion. Soil erosion in the area is spectacu- | 
lar and acute, having ruined 19,000 acres of | 
farm land within the last 15 years. | 

Reports to the SES from Oklahoma, 
show that the projects for erosion con-' 
trol in that State are now being given | 
support by many farmers who at first 
opposed the program. 


Larger Volume of Sales 
By Department Stores 


Department store sales are increasing. | 


mever interfere with healthy nerves 


and just suit my taste.” ergy is quickly renewed.” 


smoke a Camel, and my en- -Concello: “I smoke Camels. 
They never upset my nerves.” 


of th« scientific evidence con- 
firming Camel’s “energizing ef- 
fect”—turn to Camels yourself! 


mildest cigarette I know. After 
a strenuous, tiring flight, when 
I feel worn out, a Camel quicke 
ly restores my energy.” 


the National Park Service last week and serve Board, the value of sales from Aug-| ¢aat La Flo. idl a ee 

the last push of the buttons revealed that yst to September is somewhat lower than cae i : oe nate peg STEEPLECHASE riper. Craw- aim Wostess. Says Miss exprorer. Capt. R. Stuart CHAMPION GOLFER. Tommy Ar- 
134,138 cubic inches of mortar will go into! the estimated seasonal amount. sean fen ye: work 10- z ford Burton says: “I’m a Marian McMichael, R.N., Murray, F.R.G.S., just back mour, “Wi of the Irons,” 
the monument’s weather-beaten joints. Compared with a year ago the value of , Rours at a stretch and am ; pretty incessant Camel who travels with the from Honduras: “Camels says: “What do I think of 
Perched high over the Capital, each work- | sales for September was 4 per cent larger. org Camels all the time. They PRO FOOTBALL ACE. “Cliff” Montgomery says: “After a tiring smoker. Camels givemea American Airlines: “A always give mea ‘pick-up’ | Camels? They are my brand and 
man will average 20 feet of mortar filling When allowance is made for the fact that f ? to increase my ‘pep’ when I game, or any time when I feel like it, I light up a Camel and ‘lift in energy and always Camel quickly relievesany _in energy when I need it. have been for years. I must be 
on | more wen me seeding. tired or and I also find get a swell ‘lift’—soon feel 100% again. Iam seldom without taste so good! Camels feeling of tiredness—and And I prefet Camel’s mild that my nerves are healthy 
bed and cleaned, the monument will bid | jumps to about 9 per cent. a | Upset my Derves. a Camel— they don’t interfere with healthy nerves.” mever upset my gerves.” how good it tastes!” flavor above all others.” . —that’s why I prefer Camels.” 


farewell to the 600-ton steel scaffolding, | Largest increases in sales were reported | 
which will return earth in just half the 'from Dallas, St. Louis, Kansas City, and 
time it took to send it skyward. And Atlanta shopping districts. Decreases 
that will mark “finis” to the PWA's spec- were reported at Boston, New York, and | 
tacular project in Washington. Philadelphia. 


‘CAMEL’S COSTLIER TOBACCOS NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES! fie 
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Big Winter Program - 
Of Public Building 


Contracts to Provide For Mil- 
lions of Expenditures 


Public buildings for 812 different com- 
| | munities, involving expenditure of $132.- 
, 000,000, or an amount equivalent to the 
construction of 20,000 homes at a cost of 
$6,500 each, are expected to be 90 per cent 
'under contract during this Winter. 


These structures are to be built under 


Pace’ 6 


What Business 
Is Earning on 
Its Investment 


Reassuring Industry | 


On Our Tariff Policy 


Bargaining Only to Increase, 
Trade, Says Mr. Grady 


The whole program of Yankee tariff 
bargaining “is for business and not'!} 
against business. I see no reason why! 
business should be disturbed about it.” 

Henry F. Grady, chief of the Trade 
Agreements Section of the State Depart- 
ment, made these statements at the an-— 
nual convention of the Institute of Amer- | 
ican Meat Packers in Chicago October 
15. Mr. Grady was explaining the policy 
of the Government in drawing up re- 
ciprocal trade agreements with foreign 
countries under the authority granted the 
Executive by the last session of Congress. 

“Certainly we found our large interna- 
tional trade of ten billion dollars an as- 
set rather than a liability in 1928.” Mr. 
Grady contiaued, “and in so far as we can 
recover a substantial part of that trade, 
it would seem clear that we will move 
that much closer to normal, prosperous 
business.” 

The State Department officias observed 
that it was possikie that business was 
fearful of the methods by which the 
agreements would be made. On this point 
he reassured his hearers as follows: 

“Every trade agreement will be formu- 
-lated only after the most searching study 
and investigation of every conceivable 
angle of the problem involved. We seek 


Comparison of Rate Return 
On Capital for First Six 
Months of 1934, 1933 
And 1927 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
had a pretty good period and electrical 
equipment a fair one. 


Building materials in spite of raised | 
prices under their codes, continued to. 
struggle along low down in the profit field. | 
They actually lost money on their invest-| 
ment. 

There were four really prosperous in-| 
dustries, if-comparison is made vith 
year 1927, which they surpassed in earn-. 
ings. These four are automobile parts and | 
accessories, coal, food and paper. Thvere- 
by hangs four tales. | 

Back of the automobile parts industry 
stretches a line of millions of shiny new 
cars outfitted with devices of new design 
and purpose — vacuum clutches, knee 
action, radio, multi-purpose neadlights 
and scores of gadgets that make the Amer- 
ican automobile the envy of the world. 
This industry, from a net loss in the first 
half of 1933, jumped to earnings of 15.2 | 
per cent on invested capital in 1934. This 
was nearly three points higher than in 
1927. 

Food products, another of the lucky 
four to rise above 1927 levels, is some- 
thing of a depression proof industry. 
While it did not participate in the joy- 
ride of fabulous profits in boom days, it. 
did not slump to depression depths during 
the past four years. People can wear last 
year’s suit or drive last year’s car; but 
they can’t live on last year’s food. The 
unchanged figure of 10.4 per cent profit 
for 1933 and 1934 tells the story of unvary- | 
ing demand. 


IN THE DOLDRUMS 


ing the authorities to the point of | 
desperation. The troubles did break 
out, but the army, navy, and cracx 
police remained loyal to the Govetn- 
ment and the revolters were forced 
to bow to the authority of the Span- 
ish Government. 
ALL IS NOT QUIET.—Once again 
the world has been deluded into 
thinking that the Japanese-Russian 
quarrels over the sale of the Chin- 
ese Eastern Railroad have been re-. 
solved in favor of good will. The 
announcement a few weeks ago ‘hut. 
the negotiations for the sale of tise 
road to Manchukuo had reached a 
successful conclusion scized 
upon by many as the prelude to a 
new era of understanding. 

But all does not seem to be quiet. 
at least under the surface, of the 
Far East. An exchange of dinio- 
matic notes between the Russian 
Ambassador to Tokyo and the Nip- 
ponese Foreign Minister was mace 
public at Moscow on October 10. Tie 
note of the Russians denies thé Jay 
anese charge that Soviets have had 
a hand in wrecks on the railroad 
directed against military trains. In 
addition, Moscow strongly protests 

_ the detention by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment of Soviet employes of Lhe 
railroad, and the “continued arrests 
and tortures of Soviet citizens in 
Manchukuo.” 


boy who scarcely knows what it 
is all about has been lifted to the 
precarious throne of the most turou- 
lent state of the Balkans—Yugo- 
slavia. He is Peter II, who succeeds 
the assassinated Alexander to ca:Ty 


totaling $8,- 
placed under. 
‘contract. During the same period speci- 
‘fications have been completed for 134 
F AC A7Federal Alcohol Control Ad- | projects the Treasury Department has an-. 
| ministration. Revokes permit of nounced. 
FSRC eter! Surplus Relief Corpo- J.C. Millett Co. of San Francisco because; Plans are nearing completion for 301 
¥ ration. Awards Borde: SaleS of alleged bootlegging activities during projects and preliminary work has been 
Co., Inc., of New York, contract to supply | prohibition. ‘started on 172 additional projects. A to- 
1,000,000 pounds of fresh butter. Lets con- | ‘tal of 137 projects, involving expenditures 
tracts to process" approximately 421,470 | FCA—Fatm Credit Administration. In| Of $31,516,543, are now under contract. 
| 15 months to Sept. 1, 1934, more! Congress appropriated $65,000,000 for 
000 more calves from t 7 seeneee Sheep (Han 1,000,.00 direct loans were made to the program on June 19, 1934. This ap- 
Arranges for processing of 2,000,000 sheep farmers. In addition, 400,000 Federal land propriation was in addition to $67,000,000 
from the drought areas. bank borrowers with outstanding loans for public buildings aiready authorized 
when the FCA was organized were aided under previous legislation. 
through reduced interest rates and pest-| — 
ponement »f principal payments. | ployes’ representative in each of the com- 


-pany’s two plants, which were run on 
separate bases. 


| be continued five years after the suspen- 
_sion of any institution. 


on the Karageorgevich dynasty. A 
regency will govern for the new king 
until he reaches the age of 18—ti1ai 
is, if he occupies the throne until 
that time. 

A span of more than a century 
and a quarter separates the vuy- 
ruler from the founder of his royal 
house. The history of that period 
shows only too well how uncasy 
rests the head that wears the crown 
of Yugoslavia. 

Back in 1804 a Serbian peason:, 
George Petrovich, rose up and drove 
the Turks from Serbian soil. He 
earned the name of Kara George, 
which translated means “Black 
George,” became a Prince of the 
Holy Roman Empire with a coat ¢l 
arms bearing two coronets, a silver | 
cross, and a boar’s head. | 

For the next century Serbia was | 
ruled by the Karageorgevich fainily | 
or its rival, the Obernovichs, and | 
Serb history is replete with the | 
bloody struggle between the two. Of | 
the eight rulers during that hun- | 
dred years, one was overthrown by | 

| 


Governor Pearson's administrative poli- 
cies. 


} prom first time since Jan. 1, 1932, farm 

‘the advice of business, and have been + hands receive dollar a day with board 

careful to provide for the presentation to on the average, Bureau of Agricultural 

the experts of the views of business on all Economics reports. West North Centra! 

questions involved.” | States show wage decline due to drought 
conditions. 


FCC—Federal Communications Commis- 

sion. Both sides testified on pro- 
posal Congress allocate time to non-profit 
»yrograms on broadcasting circuits. Com- 
mission warned future stations licensing 
would be only on showing of public ne- 
-cessity and capacity to operate. 


PW AWPublic Works Administration. 

Begins exercising options to buy 

land in New York City for slum clearance 
project. 


2,500 young vocational agricul- 

| turists, the Future Farmers of Amer- 

| ica, to meet in Kansas City convention, 

‘Oct. 20 to 26. Boys come as representa- 

1 tives of 82,000 members enrolled in 47 
| States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


RFC —Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
FDIC—Fetera! Deposit Insurance Cor- ration. Authorizes additional loan 
poration. Announces that banks of $12,000,000 to receiver of the Union 
covered by Government insurance employ Trust Co. of Cleveland. Announces that 
_ 230,000 persons. (244 industrial loans authorized to date 
| amount to $14,897,000. 
FER AwFederal Emergency Relief Ad- | 
; inter. arks August 4,000,000 fanilies, or more than sion. celv | 
1934 “Mobilization for 17,000,000 persons, received reliet benefits. the Edison Electric Muminating Co. of 
-4| Human Needs campaign. _ | Lays blame for increase in relief rolls to Boston to register an issue of $20,000,000 
‘drought conditions in the Midwest. Harry coupon notes. 
10-cent b. Hopkins, FERA Administrator, denies | 


Government 


“FROM coast to coast on Oct. 22, via 
radio, goes President's voice in appeal 


revolution, one was forced to abdi- 
cate by parliament, three were mui- 


REAT Smoky Mountains 


With coal, which also has improved | 
over 1927, the explanation is different. 
Since war days this industry has been in| 
the doldrums. it struggled until NRA 
came, and through price protection, and | 
a new basis of labor relations, gave the | 
industry its first taste of prosperity. It, 
managed to earn 2.3 per cent on its in- 


dered, while only three died nai- 
ural deaths. 

The family of which King Peter IT 
is a member has occupied the throle 
of Serbia, and Yugoslavia since the 
World War, since 1903 when Xing 
Alexander Obrenovich ‘and Queen 
Draga were murdered in their beds 


AARLANDERS WARN LEAGUE.— 
As January draws nearer when 
the all-important Saar plebiscile 
will determine whether this little 
strip of territory on the borders otf 
France and Germany will beconie 
German, French, or remain undcr 


What Federal Agencies 


“During the Week 


| 


stamp completes National Park series 


of postage stamps. Stamp shows scene of | 


Mt. Le Conte, one of the highest peaks 
in eastern half of United States. 


itors entered park this year. Surpasses 


FH AWFederal Housing Administration. | 

ee PARK hangs up new. 
travel record. More than 260,000 vis- 


allegation that the Relief Administration | 
intends to compete with private business | 
in the manufacture of relief supplies. 


Announced 50 per cent increase | 


in home modernization repairs in 525° 
typical cities in September over Septem-| 
ber, 1933. 


—Soil Erdésion Service. Establishes an 
erosion control project covering 

75,000 acres in northern New Jersey. 
Reports Oklahoma farmers who, at first, 
refused to cooperate in the SES program 
are now giving their support. Starts large 
erosion control project in the upper water- 
shed of the Gila River in Arizona and 
New Mexico. In the Texas Panhandle sec- 


A* REQUEST of ommerce Depart- travel total of pre-depression year, 1929. 
ment, Navy officials undertake in-. 
spection of Morro Castle's wreck to de- | ROARING motors of Inter-Island Air- | FHLBB—Federal Home Loan Bank 
termine whether wreck is worth salvag- | ©\ ways inaugurates air mail service in| Board. Chairman Fahey, in —Subsistence Homesteads Division. 
ing. | Reason—Commerce Depariment’s fawaii. Postmaster General Farley wishes | first issue of new “Federal Home Loan SHD Completes contract for purchase 
Shi pping Board Bureau one of the ves- “good luck and happy landings.” ‘Bank Review.” organ of FHLBB and of land for a subsistence homestead proj- 
| sel's insurers. | —- 'HOLC, analyzed Government program to ect at Tulsa, Okla., to cost $125,000. 
‘aa |  aapagued conference in Capital, Dec. 3-5, eliminate faults in home-loan financing 
—- PAT McCARRAN plans to £ to consider additional program for system. | | 
ofier new narcoiic legislation or seck control of three serious plant pests, white | 
investigation of Nation's narcotic traffic pine blister rust, gypsy moth and Dutch 
next Winter. Drug transactions on the elm disease. 
increase, he states. | 
legal staff of Federal Communica- 
tions Commission goes Arthur C. 
Perry, Austin, Tex. Was secretary to Sen- 
_ator Tom Connally for 11 years. 


vested capital in 1934—a low rate, but 
four times as high as in 1927. 

Paper, the last of the lucky four, also 
Was oOver-capitalized in  pre-depression 
days. The paper industry, centralized in 
large units, found it easier to maintain 
prices under NRA. As a result its profit , 
rate was almost double that of 1927. | 

Then there is the other end of the 
picture. Most depressed of industries, | 
based on percentage of profit, were build- 
ing materials and railroads. Both showed 
a deficit for the first half. 
~ Private construction continues to scrap? 
the bottom and, even with public con-— 
struction added to the volume, building | 

, languishes. The result for building ma- | 
terials is a loss of almost one per cent. 
on invested capital for the first six months | 
of the year as contrasted with a profit of | 
8.4 per cent in 1927. 

Railroads aré another loser. They de- 
pend for activity on heavy industries, 
such as building, mining and machinery 
making, and for large crops, to push up 
the »rofit side of the ledger. But activ- 
ity has been slack in those fields. The 
result is that in the first half of 1933 
earnings shrank to a point where 2.4 per 
cent of stockholders’ equities were eaten | 
up by interest charges on bonds. The 
present year was better but owners still | 
were in the red. 


FROM RED INTO BLACK 


The sharpest profit rise was in the ma- 
chinery industry where a loss of 6 per cent 
was converted in one year to a profit of 6 
per cent. Use of profit in some other in- 
dustries to modernize plant, and improved 
buying of farm equipment accounted for 
this accomplishment. 

Oil, still grumbling as an industry and 
dissatisfied with its code, managed, how- 
ever, to turn a loss of nearly 3 per cent 
in early 1933 into a profit of nearly 4 per 


tion, begins establishment. of first Federal 


by army officers. (See page 7 fot wind erosion control project. 


more detailed article on assassina- 
tion of King Alexander.) 
* 


the jurisdiction of a League of Na- 
tions Commission, competition for 
the interest of the people concerned 
becomes more keen. Accusations 
have been levelled at both Germany 
and France from time to time for 
taking extraordinary measures to 
lure the Saarlanders into their rc- 
spective folds. 

On October 10, there was published 
at Geneva a petition signed by two 
economic and labor organizations in 
the Saar. They declare themselves 
in favor of continued control of tie 
League of Nations. They warn tinas 
the German Nazis are plotting to 
seize control of the territory right 
after the plebiscite and before the 


x * 

ELL-TALE FILMS.—French o:i- 

cials are having a sorry timc 
trying to refute the evidence of cer- 
tain newsreels that have found their 
way into London theaters desyite 
efiorts to prevent their leaviny 
France. The films were being 
ground out at the arrival of the :ate 
King Alexander at Marseille, his 
welcome by Barthou, and their ridc 
to death in front of the bourse. 
The pictures show, according to 
critical observers, a most unheard-of 
lack of police protection for the 
visiting royalty. 

The events of Marseille have re- 
acted so strongly on Paris that the 
Doumergue compromise govern- 
ment, which has been in power 
since February, was forced to re- | 
sign on Oct. 13. 

So strong had the criticism of this 
laxity of protection descended upon 
the heads of the French officials ic- 
sponsible, that M. Sarraut, Minister 
of the Interior, had tendered his 
resignation. This 1s not the iisct 
time that this cabinet officer, the 
titular head of the French police, 
has been under real fire. He and 
Minister of Justice Henri have heen 
coming more and more under the 
critical eye of the French people be- 
cause of their failure to clear up 
the Stravisky scandal that threai- 
ened civil war in the Republic last 


TV AwTennessee Valley Authority. 
Hearings before Tennessee Pub- 
NLRB— tional Labor Relations Board. Utility Commission on sale of Knox- 

Justice Department decides not ville properties to TVA. Officials deny 
to press prostcution of Houde Engineering State jurisdiction over Authority, but pay 
Co., in which case the Board laid down | equivalent of State taxes. Transmission 
majority ruling for collective bargaining.’ line to Memphis planned. Proposed pur- 
Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa.,' chase of electrical properties in Alabama 
ordered to bargain with employes’ repre- | towns for $2,000,000. Hearings on pure 
sentative despite fact he was not a com- | chase before Public Utility Commission 
pany employe. Gordon Baking Co., Detroit, to proceed despite TVA’s refusal to sub- 
ordered to bargain separately with em-| mit to commission’s jurisdiction. 


Government charges Alumi- 
num ompany of America is a “mo- 
nopoly” ‘in filing counter claim in U. S. 
Court of Claims to collect more than $1,- 
| 500,000 which it alleges company .owes as 
result of war-time aluminum Sales. Pay- 
ment on company’s original suit to col- 
result of the voting can be made | lect $600,000 from Government for war 
known. In order to prevent this, the | ™aterials held up pending settlement, of 
petition asks for the setting up of | 2°40 3 


.& neutral police force. XPERIMENTAL clinic for veterans at 
eet Soap Lake, in Washington, “inter- 
PEACE GROUP PREPARES FOR ests” President. Lewis B. Schwellenbach, 
“EMERGENCY”.—The League of | Democratic nominee for State Senator, 
Nations is making ready for “emer- informs President that reservoir’s waters 
gencies.” On October 10, it issued have peculiar mineral qualities which aid 
a guide in which is listed what has | “UZ of aliments from poleon gases. 
been done to insure rapid communi- 
cation from Geneva in case of war. 
This includes some diplomatic prep- 
aration for rail transportation and 


of Bureau 6f Standards ex- 
| periments may provide paper indus- 
try with starch from waste sweet pota- 
toes. Starch improves printing quality 
of book papers. 


GOLDEN 
WEDDING 


AMES W. GIRARD, Democratic na- 

tional campaign committee’s finance 
chairman, informs President party’s total 
indebtedness amounts io $463,000. This 
compares with $570,000 when Mr. Girard 
took over committee chairmanship last 
Spring. 


NFORMATION to the National Feder- 
ation of Federal Employes that Civil 
Service Repeal Association is preparing to 
take up quarters in Capital brings warn- 


ing from Federation that there is imme- 
airplane passage for League planes | Thomas, Interior Department says. Vote | diate danger of the “spoils system” being 


in Europe. League telegrams are to | comes after some adverse criticism of! substituted for civil service plan. Y E A R § Oo F D 


be given priority, and the big wire- 7 7 


less station set up near Geneva has 4 | N D E X a this | S S U E > AVE R A ts E AGE* 


OVERNOR PAUL PEARSON and Ad- 
ministration of Virgin Islands receive 
vote of appreciation and confidence from | 
Colonial Council of St. John and St. 


been made capable of broadcasting 
to the entire ; 

world Telephonic Yearly index pages are printed to permit cumulating this index from week to week: 

(Column é position follows colon.) 


communications have been estab- 
lished with fifty-seven national cap- 


cent in 1934. Dollar crude, code induced,| February. itals. Agriculture Power Commission, biog. note, photo.674:3 
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The American Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, on October 9, an- 
nounced that he is convinced that 
the Havas News Agency of France 


France from the civil war about 

which he has been warning ihe 

people in his “fire-side” radio chats. 


“Yeas and Nays.” letters of comment by 


Alcoholic Beverages comment 


Imported liquor drunk faster than 
Kink in liquor taxes, millions for Uncle 
Sam, table showing no. of dealers by 


cent higher than in 1933 but only about 
half of 1927. 

Special interest attaches to the textile 
industry in which labor and capital re- 


readers of United States 


Government Finance 
Federal bonds of old vintages, millions 


rossed —Public y meant to 

noted from earnings of 6.7 per cent in the} from extreme western Europe to | ‘© Latin America, although certain a inting king in PERA art 675:4 ee ee : 
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of 1934, it earned at the rate of 5.8 per| wel] be afforded. The Spanish Gov- | Tect- The Secretary referred to Aviation Leather necktios may Reon Mdustry....671:5 


cent, up from 1.3 per cent the year before. 
Inventories are reported to have accounted 
for much of this rise. 

If one were asked what industry suf- 
fered the most precipitate fall in profits 
with the least recovery he might be slow 
to think of the retail trade. But it has 
that distinction. Dropping from a profit 
level of 15.2 per cent in 1927, to 2.5 in 
1933, it rose feebly to 4.2 in 1934. Why? 
Largely because of the Blue Eagle, say 
many in the industry. Labor costs went 
up and with higher prices, consumers 


Evolution of Federal aviation policy ....668:3 
Federal Aviation Commission hearings 
held, summar 


Labor 
Cotton trade, 36-hour week effective....669:4 
Household help, wages surveyed 678 
Lawrence, David, “Labor Comes of .684:1 


Law Enforcement 


Lawyers’ 4-point program for enforce- 
ment of law 681 


7| Monuments: Statues 


Washington monument, scaffolding for 
renovizing completed 671 


National Recovery 


Book publishers, new regulations for... .673:1 


statements of the agency appearing 
in Brazilian papers quoting Ameri- 
Can officials as saying that the 
United States would not cooperate 
with the League of Nations in set- 
tling the Gran Chaco dispute be-, 
tween Paraguay and Bolivia. The 
Secretary had previously denied tne 
reports strongly. 


[DAWES LOAN INTEREST.—A pro- 


ernment has apparently met labor 
opposition with crushing success. 
When the Lerroux Cabinet was 
formed at Madrid—a cabinet with a 
Fascist flavor, not at all adverse tu 
a monarchy—the socialists and 
communists felt it incumbent upcen 
them to strike and strike hard be- 
fore their cause was lost. Uprisings 
and walkouts were planned so as to 
appear at intervals throughout the 


Banking: Money: Credit 
Banking scene, plans to clear up status 


Bankruptcy Act, “good faith’’ clause in- 


ee eee 


review 
Housing 
Race in financing of home loans. sys- 
tem of Federal lending and insurance 


ee 
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Each delicié vi 
sip—a rich 
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United States but from other cred- 
itors as well. Germany has succeeded 
in working out arrangements with 
certain Eurdpean nations for meet- 


Public Health 


1! Death rate. new low record 


Public Works 


PWA'S private hotel for tropic tourists. .676:5 
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Milk, retail prces and how they vary... .678:7 


i th that Uncle Sam's dio 
States News, we shall be glad to do so. Foreign Relations 


rangement has been made with the 
United States. 
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the United States with other nations 
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| tive by the last Congress. 
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ONCE MORE PEACE PATTERN ENTANGLED 


The Murder of King Alexander and 
M. Barthou Complicates Domestic 
Problems of Many Nations 


| 


N ARSEILLE is a gay city in holiday 

attire. Flags of two nations 
stream from the buildings. Joyous 
people line the streets. The French 
fleet has convoyed into the harbor a 
ship bearing royalty. By water, in- 
stead of by land, for fear of assassina- 
tion, Alexander of the Yugoslavs has 
come to France on a “hands-across- 
the borders” mission. Most astute of 
Foreign Ministers, Louis 
greets the monarch with gusto. 
France’s ability to create balances of 
power in Europe becomes more marked 
each day. 

King and Foreign Minister enter 
a shiny limousine to ride the trium- 
phal way to the prefecture. (Paris is 
being decked in flags for the recep- 
tion of the men tomorrow.) The car 


fuss, the Italians rushed troops to the 
border. The Yugoslavians were irked 
considerably, for they do not look with 
anything resembling favor on Italian 
control of Austria. Moreover, they 
have been providing a refuge for Aus- 
trian Nazis. 


Berlin? For the Slavic kingdom to, 
remain in the French camp means 
that some oil of conciliation has to 
be poured on the turbulent Yugoslav- 
Italian relations. Louis Barthou would 
have left for Rome in another week 
to effect this compromise. 


An anti-Italian campaign in the 
Yugoslav press recently so aroused 
the Italians that Mussolini protested 
to Belgrade. 


FRANCE 


The political honeymoon of the 
Doumergue national government is 


YUGOSLAVIA 
The kingdom of the South Slavs is 


Barthou im area about the size of Colorado, ment. 


drawing to a close. The Stavisky scan- 
‘dal has not been cleared up. Reforms 
have not been effected in the govern- 
Finances are in a bad way, 


with a population equal to about that! with the franc threatened. Prices are 


of New York and Connecticut, cx- 
panded into this size as a result of 
‘the World War. To Serbia, which had 
maintained its independent existence 
for many years, was joined the Croats, 
who had been ruled before the World 
War by Hungary; the Slovenes and 
Dalmatians, under the jurisdiction of 


high and unemployment is increasing. 

|The Doumergue government may not 
be able to meet the challenge of the 
coming session of Parliament. 


the Cabinet has lost one of its strong- 
est figures in the death of the Foreign 
Minister. 

Foreign relations was Barthou’s 
forte. For some time changes have 
been pending in the alliances witn 
which France has tried to surround 
Germany. When Hitler came into 
power in Germany and instituted a 
campaign against the Russian com- 
munists, Poland began to move a little 
closer to*the German sphere, whicn 


meant away from the French sphere. | 


This caused France to angle for Rus- | 
sian friendship, which she has ac-| 
quired. | 

In the south of Europe, the Litile. 
Entente powers—Yugoslavia, Czecho- | 
slovakia, Rumania—have been lined | 
up with France. Recently, Italy, irked 
over German designs on Austria, has: 


decided it is better to be friends with | 
France than enemies. 
| Yugoslavia is weakening in her Frencn 

But should criticism of the Ministry|enthusiasm. Another fact that has 
of the Interior on its method of guard-! been deflecting southern Slav support 
ing Alexander and Barthou at Mar- | 
| seille be sufficiently strong, it may un-/Is said that Alexander hated the 


As a resuit, 


is French friendship with Russia. It 


proceeds through lanes of police until Austria before 1917; the Bosnians and balance the delicate forces which have | regime in Russia ever since it put io 


it is in front of the bourse. There a 
fat, bald Croat pushes through the 
police guard, and thrusts aside the 
horse of the cavalry officer riding be- 
Side the official car. Before that offi- 
cial can wheel his mount about, the 
intruder has jumped on the running 
board, whipped a pistol from his 
pocket, and emptied its chambers. The 
.monarch of the Yugoslavs sinks back 
mortally wounded. ‘An 11 year old 
boy, his son, is being initiated into the 
mysteries of rugby on the athletic field 
of the Sandroyd School in England.) 
Louis Barthou, bleeding profusely, 
tries to make the King comfortable. 
Before an hour, he, too, is dead. 
Sabers and trampling horses cut down 
the assassin. 

Flags slump to half staff. Holiday 
sniiles are frozen into fear. The shots 
at Marseille bring back too poignantly 
the memory of the shots at Sarajevo. 
Bullets again have mocked the weak 
efforts of worried, restless, hating Eu- 
repe for peace. 


THE HOLIDAY ENDS 


Eleven year old King Peter II leaves 
the play field and schoolroom for Be!l- 
grade to ascend tne throne and rule 
through a regency. 

Alexander becomes the fourth Euro- 
pean ruler in two years to meet a 
violent death. The others have been 
a French President. a Rumanian 
Premier, and an Austrian Chancellor. 


THE REPERCUSSIONS 


Not international war—yet—is the 
verdict. But domestic and interna- 
tional complications hover over both 
Yugoslavia and France as a result ol 
the crime at Marseille. 


The Slavic Kingdom of the Seros, 
Croats, and Slovenes is a heterogene- 
ous combination of differing national- 
ities, cultures, and religions, held to- 
gether into one nation by the mailed- 
fist rule of Alexander. Will the re- 
gency for little King Peter II be able 


to continue uniting the elements ,so 


definitely designed for disunion? In- 


ternal dissension may likewise mean; have been fussing at one another f 


border troubles with any or all of 
three of Yugoslavia’s neighbors: Italy, 
Austria, and Hungary. 

France has been poising on the 
threshhold of new domestic crises. At 
this critical time the Government may 
be forced to resign because of criticism 
of its protection of the royal visitor 


to France. The Government has also. 


lost one of its pillars in Barthou. in 
the international field, he made 
Frenchmen proud of the prestige of 
their nation, which was dictating the 
alliances of Europe. 

Can anyone pick up the pattern of 
diplomacy which Barthou was weav- 
ing and complete it so that French 
hegemony will be preserved on the 
Continent? Which way, for example, 
will Yugoslavia now turn, to Paris or 


Herzegovinians, who had been gov- 


‘been keeping the Government in 


death the woman he loved—the Grand 


erned jointly by Austria and Hungary; | power and precipitate a political as| Duchess Tatiana Romanoff. 


and the independent kingdom of 
Montenegro. 

Not only are the South Slavs divided 
in nationality, but they are separated 
by culture. There are those who write 
the Arabic characters, and those who 
write the Russian. There are those 
who dress in the manner of and have 
the culture of the western world. 
There are those who dress as the Turks 
of 100 years ago and have an eastern 
European culture. In religion there 
are the divergencies of belief repre- 
sented by the Greek Orthodox faith, 
the Roman Catholic, and the Moslem. 


The welding together of the South 
Slavs was begun in 1918 by Peter of 
Serbia as King. Democratic institu- 
tions, such as a parliament, were also 
set up. 

But internal strife followed almost 
immediately. The Government was 
dominated by Serbs, and all of this 
nationality dreamed of a Greater 
Serbia under a centralized monarchy 
at Belgrade. But the Catholic wesi- 
ern-culture Croat and Slovene popula- 
tion disagreed violently with the Greek 
Orthodox eastern-Europe-culture 
Serbs. They wanted a federal republic 
with autonomy lodged in the local 
units. 

_ Internal dissension reached a climax 
in 1928 when a Montenegrian depuly 
fired at the Croat benches in Parlia- 
ment and killed the Croat leader, 
Stjefen Raditch. The King tried to re- 
store harmony, but finally, in 1929, he 
dismissed the Parliament and made 
himself dictator. The name of tne 
country was changed from the King- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slov- 
enes, to Yugoslavia, to emphasize unity 
to the outside world. From that time 
‘on the Croats and Slovenes have felt 
‘more than ever that rule by Alexan- 
‘der and the Serbs meant their sub- 
| jugation. 


YUGOSLAVIA AND ITALY 
| The South Slavs and the Italians 


-across the Adriatic ever since the end 


of the War. Italy wanted more terri-| 


itary than she got at the division of 
‘the spoils, and Yugoslavia felt she 
‘should not be required to give in to 
the former. The main dispute cen- 
tered about Fiume, which, after quar- 
-rels and occupation by the troops of 
the poet D’Annunzio, finally was an- 
nexed to Italy. 

As a result, things are always jittery 
along the Jugoslav-Italian border. The 
Slavs also resent Italian control of the 
little puppet state of Albania on the 
Adriatic. 

More recently, the Yugoslavs have 
had another bone to pick with the 
Fascists. When Austria was seething 
with trouble during the Summer after 
the assassination of Chancellor Doll- 


HIRING 40,000 UNEMPLOYED 
TO EDUCATE IDLE BRETHREN 


Expansion of the FERA Program; Vocational Work, 
| Citizenship to Be Taught | 


SPECTACLE which took Brace last 
year in the United States for the first 
time—the unemployed teaching the unem- 
ployed—is to be resumed this year on a 
greatly expanded scale. 
This Autumn,: the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration is making provision 
for classes for 2,000,000 adults, most of 


whom are expected to come from the un- | 


emploved. Except in the case of a few 
supervisors, all the instructors are to be 
hired from among the unemployed who 
are qualified to teach. A total of 40,000 
teachers are to be so employed. 
Vocational Training 
Vocational training supplied by the 
FERA program will attempt in some 
measure to supply the need of the unem- 
ploved for education in new types of 
work. The importance of this phase of 


adult education*is emphasized by Dr. 
William H. Stead of the United States | 


New NRA Regulations 
For Book Publishers 


Upsetting the book business has been 
the competition of department and drug 
stores selling low-priced reprints below the 
price’ book stores had to charge to make 
money. This was corrected by the code 
for book sellers. 


Now an NRA code has been adopted for 


book publishers, who, last year, did a busi- | 


ness of 85 million dollars, contrasted with 
153 millions in 1929. The publishing code 
prevents issuance of popular reprints of 
copyrighted fiction. less a year after 


original publication. Reprints of non-fic- | 


tion may be issued after two years. 
Excepted from this rule are “photoplay” 
and “dramatic” editions, which must be 
so marked. 
The cpde does not fix prices, nor does 
it restrict publishers in pricing or price 
negotiations. 


Employment Service. He estimates that 
| two-thirds of the 7,000,000 persons regis- 
_tered with the Employment Srevice are 
‘either adults permanently displaced from 
| their old jobs or young people who need 
| raining to fit them for jobs. 
' Unemployment and shorter work hours 
have made adult education in the better 
use Of leisure extremely important. The 
FERA projects attempt to supply this 
need by classes in art, music appreciation, 
handicrafts, and other cultural activities. 
Only . small part of the $2,500,000 
monthly which the FERA has set aside 
'for the education program will be spent 
for rent of schoolrooms. All sorts of 
structures are being used to house the 
/adult students, from factories to private 
| residences, and many. adults who return 
to school will find their classrooms bear- 
ing little resemblance to those of their 
childhood. 

| Citizenship Courses 

To a certain extent. the FERA program 
will offer courses to develop better knowl- 
edge of citizenship. Plans for this par- 
ticular phase of adult education are be- 
ing made by the new Federal Commis- 
Sioner of Education, John W. Studebaker. 
who proposes a nation-wide system of 
forums or discussion groups to train the 
American public in some of the essentials 
of good citizenship. He suggests that they 
be financed by a cooperative arrangement 
between Federal Government, States, and 
local communities. 

Mr. Studebaker says he hopes to open 
35 forums this Winter on an experimental 
basis. A number of Cities already have 


' estublished groups along the general lines 
he suggests. 


In the forums, says Mr. Studebaker, 
there will be no “three R's,” no academic 
Subjects. It will be a people’s university, 
and the basis of the curriculum will be 
the newspaper headlines. 

“The delicate mechanism of social in- 
terdependence cannot survive in the midst 


of a democracy operating through igno- 
| rance,” 


e says. 


well as economic crisis now. 


Even | 
though this should not be the case,;Easterm “Locarno Pacts” that would 


It was Barthou’s purpose to conclude 


TROUBLE FOR EUROPE BREWS IN THE BALKANS 
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Yugoslavia, Showing the Divergent National Groups Which Make It 
Up, and the Nations Which Surround It. 


freeze the boundaries of ‘eastern Eu- | This ‘would — keep ‘Germany within 
rope as those of western Europe had! bounds. But to do so, the Foreign 


Slavs Follow? 


whether or not to stay in the French 
sphere of influence or move toward 
Berlin. 


BARTHOU’S PROGRAM 


Barthou had -already visited Bel- 
grade in the interest of Slav support. 
More work had to be done, so it was 
decided that the King should return 
the Foreign Minister’s visit by appear- 
ing in France. After this meeting, 
Barthou was scheduled to go to Rome 
to try to ease relations between Italy 
and Yugoslavia so that the latter 
would remain in the French sphere 
along with Italy. 

President Doumergue has made it 
known that he will keep Barthou’s 
appointment with Mussolini. But will 
he be able to carry through the plans 
laid by his dead Foreign Minister? 
His task seems to be growing more dif- 
ficult hourly with aroused Yugoslavs 


been frozen by the Locarno of 1925.) Minister had to negotiate with the 


laying the assassination of their king 
to the inspiration-of Italy. 
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from Business to 


greatest of 


HE transition is automatic. 


step aboard, EASE is in the 


it, you cant touch it, but you 


promotes. EASE is at the elbow 


with the 


LIKE A 
/ 


Pleasure 


EASE 


The minute you 
air. You can't see 


definitely sense it. 


EASE is what the lounge and sleeping cars were 


designed for. EASE is what every detail of service 


of the engineer in 


the cab, the switchmen in the yards, the stewards 
in the Tavern cars. And EASE is in the minds of 
passengers on Chesapeake and Ohio trains . . . the 


finest fleet of air-conditioned trains in the world. 


The George Washington 
The Sportsman - The F. F.V. 


The Finest Fleet of Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 
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Modern Business Methods 
And ‘Profit System’ .. . 


How ‘Capitalism,’ With the Inducement 
of ‘Fair Profit.’ Differs From the Social- 


istic System 


as much less concerned about the 
future of the “profit system.” Officials 
from President Roosevelt down have 
been reiterating the assurance that the 
New Deal offers no threat to “fair 
profits.” 

A sigh of relief was reported to have 
gone up from the industrial world when 
Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“We count in the future as in the 
past on the driving power of individual 
initiative and the incentive of fair 
profit, strengthened with the accept- 
ance of those obligations to the public 
interest which rest upon us all.” 

This assurance was heightened when 
Donald Richberg, director of the In- 
dustrial Emergency Committee, said: 

“The only tolerable way out of this 
depression is being found in the steady 
increase of employment in profitable 
private business.” 

Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
and Daniel Roper, Secretary of Com- 
merce, have led the chorus of official 
certification that the profit system is 
not threatened with destruction. 

Basis of Capitalism 

Just what do they mean by this? 
What is the “profit system” about 
which business men have been con- 
cerned? How did they get the idea 
that it was face to face with elimina- 
tion? 

Answers can be highly technical. But 
for general purposes the “profit sys- 
tem” is the. basis for capitalism. It is 
the system under which a man can 
buy at one price and sell at a higher 
price, under which he can _ produce 
goods at one cost to himself and sell 
them to others at a higher cost to 
realize a “profit.” 

Really it is a “profit and loss” system, 
because where one man may buy at 


| is described in Washington 


WAR LIMITS OF AVIATION 


By MAJ. GEN. J. G. HARBORD 


Chairman of the Board, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America 


In Address before Convention of Casualty 
and Surety Organizations 
Decisive warfare is fundamentally 
the same today- as it was before the 
- spectacular development of weapons, 


such as the catapult, firearms, the sub- 


marine, the tank, and aircraft. That 
fundamental should be the solid basis 
for every cofisideration of military 
problems. It is that every war must 
be won—finally—by sending men into 
enemy territory—and holding it. 

No great nation will ever be subdued 
so long as it has fighting men with 
their feet on solid earth ready and able 
to repulse an invading force. All wars 
have been won, and all wars will con- 
tinue to be won in the dirt. No air 
armada has yet flown whose personnel 
could not be run in by the municipal 
police if it landed in hostile. territory. 


TRUE GUIDANCE FOR VOTERS 


By HAROLD L. ICKES 
Secretary of the Interior 
Address on Importance of Broadcasting in 
Field of Public Affairs, Chicago, Ill. 

I am profoundly convinced that the 
instincts of the great mass of the peo- 
ple of this country are thoroughly 
sound. The trouble is that, often lack- 
ing good leadership, they will follow 
bad, when that is all that is afforded 
them. 

But, as a general rule, the unfor- 
tunate results at the polls that we com- 
plain of are due, in many instances, to 
the fact that the people rely upon mis- 
information. I believe that if every 
general source of information in this 
land would always scrupulously pre- 
sent the facts, speaking the truth with- 
out distortion or coloration, they would 
counteract the innuendoes and false- 
hoods that are so freely circulated for 
selfish or,partisan purposes, with the 
result that it would be a rare event 
indeed when the people would not vote 
right. 


EFFECTIVE CRIME CONTROL 


By HENRY BARRETT CHAMBERLIN 
Operating Director, Chicago Crime 
Commission 


In Address before Joint Convention of In- | 


ternational Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters and National Asso- 
ciation of .asualty and Surety Agents 
As one who has had to do with 
humankind at its worst, I take no pride 
in the thing symbolized by the jail, 
the penitentiary, the electric chair or 
the gallows. They are monuments to 
misery, misfortune and crime. 
Unfortunately they are essential; for 
at the present time there is more dan- 
ger that criminals will escape justice 
than that they will be subjected to 
tyranny. It is also true that prompt 
punishment saves more men than 
maudlin sentiment and that the ad- 
ministration of justice is the supreme 
test of social effort. ’ 


CENTRAL BANKING 


By H. PARKER WILLIS 

Economist and Financier 

From Article Opposing Creation of Cen- 
tral Bank of United States 

Certainly banking has already been 
“nationalized” in an important sense :n 
the United States; but our Federal Ad- 
ministration seemingly is not satisfied 
* * * The next seems intended to be 
that of exercising complete central 
banking powers through the applica- 
tion in practice of lending and credit- 
granting authority. * * * 

The sad experience of foreign coun- 
tries * * * has not only been repeated, 
but enormously exaggerated here in 
America. Political management of 
banking and especially of central bank- 
ing has proven, must invariably prove, 
the ultimate, the all-comprehensive 
—_ upon a nation’s finance and busi- 

SS. 


one price he might sell either at a 
higher or a lower price, or where he 
might produce at one price he might 
find himself having to sell either at a 
higher or a lower price. If at a lower, 
then he suffers a loss. 

Profit is the lure that attracts men to 
business. It is the prize for achieve- 
ment. But at the same time the sys- 
tem can equally well be a means of 
destruction for the inefficient or for 
those who find that they cannot catch 
the elusive profit for which all busi- 
ness men Strive. 


Market Is Essential 


Under this system it is essential that 
every producer of goods find a market 
for what he turns out at a price which 
will permit him to get out more than 
he put into the product or service. 
Otherwise he is forced to call on his 
reserves and eventually to go broke. 

Sometimes seekers after profit receive 
great rewards. That hope of reward 
spurs on the enterpriser and is the in- 
centive that has lain back of the de- 
velopment of this country. But during 
the depression seekers after profit often 
have ended with a loss. 

Where Lies Its Danger 

It is at that point that the next 
question arises: How did business men 
get the idea that the profit system was 
faced with elimination? 


That is difficult to say. The records 
of speeches by public officials during 
their affiliation with the New Deal 
show that they never have said that 
they were opposed to “profits.” They 
have said that it was a Government 
function to see that profits of industry 
were not used in a way that would 
bring about another period of overde- 
— or overspeculation as during 


The NRA was a scheme to establish 
a few new rules in the constant busi- 
ness struggle for profit. In that strug- 
gle, according to NRA rules, there 
would have to be a minimum under 
which wages could not be pushed and 
a top above which hours of work could 
not be raised. Also to help industry 
in its search for profit, grants of power 
frequently were given to permit price 
control—which is another way of say- 
ing “profit insurance” for most units. 


The profit system then actually is 
the capitalistic system. Under it there 
is a constant struggle for reward in the 
form of an income above the outgo. 


That system does not submit itself 
readily to regulation and control. 

Yet the New Deal has been seeking 
to impose regulations and controls 
through checks on speculation and 
through the National Recovery Admin- 
istration. 

Production for Use Only 

The alternative to the profit sys- 
tem is a system of production of goods 
for use rather than for profit. When 
that change is made then the transi- 
tion is made to some form of sOcialism. 

As the article on page 1 of this issue 
indicates, profits have been possible 
under the New Deal. They have been 
larger, in fact, than at any time since 
1931. This is taken as an indication 
of the vigor that remains in the system. 


Editor’s Note.— Letters are 
lected on the basis of marimum 


se- 


interest to readers. Excerpis oniy 
can be published because of limited 
space. Communications not in- 
tended for publication should be so 
marked. 


Are Voters Indifferent? 
Sir: 

Permit me to congratulate you 
on your back-page article, “The 
King Can Do No Wrong.” 

Now you come to the root of 
many things—honesty. 

Why the indifference of thre voting 
majority? Is it possibly on accoun’ 
of disgust influenced by observa- 
tion of the breakdown of the judi- 
ciary, dominated by politics? 

All the more reason for taking 
the courts, high and low, out of 
politics and setting it up on an 
“honor” basis. 

WILLIAM BEASER. 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


x* 


Credit Where Credit is Due 
Sir: 

I do not like the general tenor 
and tone of The United States 
News of this week, reaching my 
office on Oct. 8. 

You appear to me, after having 
almost won the fight; to be avan- 
doning the same and attempting to 
save the face of the “brain trust- 
ers.” You see now from Donald R. 
Richberg’s statement published i: 
the morning papers that they have 
no intention of abandoning the 
purpose to regiment everyone in 
the vicious effort to save the capi- 
tal structure of the country. 

Did you ever hear of the bank- 
rupt condition of the South at tne 
close of the Civil War, and did our 
fathers and mothers have any Fcd- 
eral relief? The Congress had 
nothing to do with the preparation 
of the legislation under which we 
are regimented and about to be 
sent under the yoke except to vole 
its approval in profound ignorance, 
This is the time to fight. The bu- 
reaus are not serving us, but en- 


‘slaving us. 


EUGENE DODD. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Mistrusts the Future 
Sir: 
How stupid for a really great 
newspaper man to pretend to the 
reading public that importance or 
any credence whatever should be 
given to the honeyed words o: 
promise to the business interes‘s of 
the country, by President Roosevelt 
in October, 1934! 

This is the same Roosevelt who, 
as a candidate in 1932, pledged 
himself to sound money, a 25 per 


HERBERT J. DRANE 


From Kentucky he early transferred 
his allegiance to Florida, where 
he founded a city and 
achieved fame. 


REPRESENTING the first Florida 
District in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for 16 years, serving until 
1933, Herbert Jackson Drane was an 
active member of the “War Congress,” 
the friend and staunch supporter of 
Woodrow Wilson in those trying d&ys. 
Though so long-—identified with 
Florida, Mr. Drane is a native of Ken- 
tucky, born at Franklin in 1863. His 
sunny spirit and rare good humor il- 
luminate’. his. years and he proudly 
harks back to the time when he was a 
printer’s apprentice on the weekly 
newspaper edited by Opie Read. His 
education was in the public schools 
and, he says, “by home study.” 

Going to Florida in 1883 in connec- 
tion with the building of a railroad, 
Mr. Drane settled in the railroad camp 
that grew into the City of Lakeland, 
ever since his home. Besides being a 
founder of that city, he has been ac- 
tively interested in all State and city 
affairs. Insurance man for 48 years, Mr. 
Drane also engaged in real estate busi- 
ness and in orange growing. He has 
been Lakeland’s mayor and a commis- 
sioner of that County of Polk. 

Beginning a legislative career i 
1889 as chief engrossing clerk of tKe 
Florida House of Representative 


legislature in 1903, a State 


1912 and President of the of the, Florida 
Senate in 1913. He was eleéted to the 
65th Congress in 1916, 


cent reduction in government cx- 
penditures, and less governmental 
bureaucracy. Intelligent peop.e 
may be fooled by a shifty politician 
one time; only fools and knaves 
should be caught by the snare a 
second time. 


After an overwhelming majority 
of New Dealers are returned to 
Congress in November, how can an 
intelligent man doubt that all tue 
New Dealers, under the leaders«ip 
of Mr. Roosevelt, will feel that they 
have a new mandate from the peo- 
ple to do more of the same kind of 
wild experimenting that has been 
going on for the past 18 months? 


READER. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Is It a Graveyard? 
Sir: 

I have just finished reading “Mr. 
Roosevelt Chooses.” I heard ihe 
whole address and the only con- 
ment I care to make is, Mr. Law- 
rence please quit whistling. Cour- 
age cannot be revived by whistling 
through industry’s graveyard. 

C. M. JANSKY. 

Madison, - Wis. 

x** 


Confident of Liberty 
Sir: 


In re “The American Liberty 
League,” could this sudden interest 
in the Constitution by these. Big 
League paleontologists have been 
induced by the chilly sensations 
they experienced when their down 
comforters slipped off and exposed 
knobby but well-heeled extrem- 
ities? 

And so their Constitution is un- 
dermined, so to speak, or lost, 
strayed or stolen, and they, with 
pick and shovel, net and magnify- 
ing glass are searching among the 
sticks and stones and bones of past 
prosperity with edifying assiduity. 
They pause, though, long enough 
to issue their “Declaration of Lib- 
erty” (even to housewives—that’s 


how I managed to squeese in, as it — 


were), with the benignant grace 
and noble largesse so necessary for 
an Emancipation Proclamation.’ * * 


“Declaration of Liberty”: Just 
when we were beginning to feel so 
nice and free and sort of emanci- 
pated like—with tax burdens lift- 
ing, homes being saved, mortgages 
eased, unemployment cared for and 
a courageous friend or two where 
they could do the greatest good for 
the greatest number, then these 
ole time-y Big Leaguers bob up ard 
rather hysterically declare long 
overdue deférred dividends! * * * 

The greatest trouble, dear Exec 
committee, of the Mist-ic Nigits of 
the See-in things that ain’t—and 


decidedly not seeing that some 
things (names, for instance) ain't 
what they used to be to conjure 
with—the very grave trouble with 
the Constitution as well as Recov- 
ery lies in our own stupidly un- 
changed attitude of “too much 
plenty, plenty talk and no do!” 
MRS. H. B. GRAESER. 
Holtville, Calif. 
x*x* 


One View to Take 
Sir: 

I happen to be a Republican from 
Pennsylvania and your sheet is a 
Roosevelt “New Deal” paper and is 
not fair. You are prejudiced and 
you are a part of Roosevelt’s propa- 
ganda. REPUBLICAN. 

Lancaster, Pa. 


That Knoxville Case 
Sir: 

Never has there been a greater 
need for the maintenance of the 
‘fundamental principles of civiliza- 
tion, namely, honesty and integrity 
in all transactions and pronounce- 
ments. The lack of this funda- 
mental intellectual integrity is 
manifest in Mr. George A. Sco.t’s 
tirade against your editoriai wn 
TVA and public utilities in gen- 
7.7 

If the utilities were as guilty of 
chicanery as he asserts, why did 
the agents of government permit 
it? He implies that the Govern- 
ment agencies were as crooked as 
the utilities, and therefore, if we 
let the same agents run the utili- 
ties they will be model citizens. 
How naive an assumption. 


The fact is, however, that very 
few, if any, utilities have been 
financed in the manner he asserts 
to be the universal practice. In 
most cases, if not in all, the mency 
obtained from the sale of securitics 
was spent for property used and 
useful to the public. * * * 


While he does not say so explic- 
itly, the inference is that the value 
of the distribution system in Knox- 
ville is $2,000,000. If that is the 
fair value, then the Government is 
as guilty of high finance as any 
private company for it has agreed 
to sell it to the city for $4,230,000. 

But what process of transmuta- 
tion does an act that is iniquitous 
when committed by a private com- 
pany become sanctified when com- 
mitted by an agency of govern- 
ment?. 


We are afflicted with a malady 


that is more serious than an eco- 
nomic depression. The malady is 
collapsus intellectualis et moralis 


integritas. 


C. M. JANSKY. 
Madison, Wis. 


ow Citizens Can Form 


Buyers’ Cooperatives. . 


Families or Groups Can Combine, With 
Federal Help, to Avoid the Profits Re- 
tailers Get on Things They Buy 


F[APEING away at the vast fund + agencies: The Bureau of Labor Statise 


known as the “profits of business” 
are hundreds of consumers’ coopera- 
tives with many thousands of members. 

What is a consumers’ cooperative? 

It is an organization of many fam- 
ilies which believes that the profits 
that come from selling should go to the 
people who buy. 

The Federal Government has several 
agencies which advise and inform 
groups jus how to organize these co- 
operatives which eliminate the re- 
tailers’ profit, and which in many 
cases unite to form wholesale coop- 
eratives which manufacture and pro- 
duce raw materials. 

Just how does a group of individuals 
unite to form one of these consumers’ 
cooperatives? 

To begin with, the group should be 
one in which the members have per- 
sonal acquaintance with one another. 
It is best that the members should be 
neighbors, the Bureau of Labor ad- 
vises; or “persons bound by some fra- 
ternal tie; or members of the same 
labor union, community center, farm- 
ers’ fraternal or marketing or other 
organization, which already gives some 
sense of kinship.” 

- What number of families is neces- 
safy to start a consumers’ cooperative 
store? 

As few as 75 or 100 families may 
start a cooperative store if they are 
familiar with the methods of coop- 
eration. If they stick together through 
the difficulties of the first year, giv- 
ing it all their patronage and support, 
they may expect to succeed, asserts 
Miss Florence E. Parker, Labor De- 
partment. In a city the number should 
be 200 or more members. 

A store carrying a full line of gen- 
eral merchandise will require at least 
twice as much capital as one carrying 
only meats and groceries. The latter 
might get along with $3,750 if an in- 
expensive Jine of fixtures is to be in- 
stalled and members are to pay cash 
for all goods purchased. Every mem- 
ber should agree to trade at his store. 
Without such support the store cannot 
prosper. 

* 

How is the preiiminary organization 
work conducted? 

Preliminary meetings for discussion 
are important. Volunteer work is re- 
quired of the initial members, and 
some money is needed for printing, 
hall, rent, etc. The money for such 
organizing should not come out of the 
Share capital contributed by the mem- 
bers, Miss Parker states, but should be 
raised through voluntary contributions 
by all who are interested, 

As soon as enough interest has been 
created and a sufficient number of 
members enrolled, the organization of 
the cooperative society may begin. A 
~preliminary committee should be ap- 
pointed. Its duty should consist in 


securing all available information on 
the details of organization; such in- 
formation may be secured from the 
district or national cooperative league, 
or from the following governmental 


oF 


—Underwood and Underwood. 


CLYDE L. SEAVEY 
Great praise came to this Progressive _ 


Republican when named to tie 
Commission by President 
Roosevelt, 


THE Pacific Coast has a representa- 


tive on the Federal Power Com- 
mission in Clyde L. Seavey, who served 
for 11 years on the Railroad Commis- 


sion of California, which regulates other 


State utilities as well as railways, and 
was for six years its president. 

When Senator Hiram Johnson, then 
Governor, was revamping taxation and 
strengthening regulation, he chose Mr. 
Seavey, then on the State Board of 
Control, as Chairman of the State Tax 
Commission. That was in 1915. Start- 
ing as deputy city assessor of Pasa- 
dena, he had been secretary of the State 


Board of Examiners, and had served — 
for years on the Control Board, of 


which he again became a member after 
two years on the Tax Commission. 


Sacramento called for Mr. Seavey’s 
i For two 
years he ran that city’s affairs, and also 
served on thé State Civil Service Com- 


services as city manager. 


mission. 


In 1923 Mr. Seavey was appointed 
to the Railroad Commission, becoming 


its president. He served on that im- 


rtant body until President Roosevelt 
ected him, last June, to fill the last 
remaining vacancy on the Federal 


Power Commission. Born in Dixon, 
Ill., Mr. Seavey has lived in and served 
shis adopted State so long that Cali- 
fornians regard him as a “native son.” 

Mr. Seavey is listed as a Progressive 


Republican. Pr H sident Roosevelt, 


appointing him, praised him highly, 


—Harris and Ewing. 


FRANK R. McNINCH 
Chairman of Commission, identified as 
a spokesman not only for regu- 
lation but for 
development, 


GOUTHERNER, hailing from that 
“hornet’s nest” of the Revolution 
that proclaimed its own Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence, Frank 
Ramsay McNinch, chairman, Federal 
a Commission, comes of fighting 
stock. 


Charlotte’s war-time mayor, serving ’ 


before that time in the State Legisla- 
ture, Mr. McNinch received his legal 
training at the University of North 
Carolina. As a young lawyer he won 
his political spurs in campaigns that 
were hotly contested. 

In the long contest against President 
Hoover's appointees to the Federal 
Power Commission in 1930, Mr. Mc- 
Ninch, a Democrat, won the approval 
of “progressive” Senators, who became 
his warm supporters. His advanced 
opinions in the Alabama Power, New 
River, Louisville Hydro-Electric Com- 
pany and other cases attracted wide at- 
tention. 

Designated Chairman by President 
Roosevelt in 1933, reappointed for a 
five-year term last June, Mr. McNinch 
is a national spokesman not only for 
regulation, bct for power development, 
public and private. 

Wider use of electricity, power suf- 
ficient to meet all demands at prices 
all can afford, is his ideal for privately- 
owned systems as well as governmental 
developments. Mr. McNinch is a 
member of the President’s National 
Water Power Policy Committee, 


—Underwood and Underwood. 


BASIL MANLY 
Since college days his life has been 
devoted mainly to investigation 
of economic and social 
conditions. 


ECONOMIST, journalist and author, 
Basil Manly, Vice Chairman of 
the Federal Power Commission, was 
progressive before the Progressives 
came into place and power, a New 
Dealer long before the New Deal. 

Becoming Washington representa- 
tive and special counsel of the New 
York State Power Authority in 1932, 
Mr. Manly was familiar with the 
Roosevelt power policies when he was 
appointed in 1933 to the Federal Power 
Commission. Shortly afterward he was 
elected Vice Chairman and later made 
Commissioner-in-Charge of the Na- 
tional Power Survey and nation-wide 
electric rate survey on which the Com- 
mission is now engaged. 

Native of South Carolina, born 1886, 
Mr. Manly attended the University of 
Missouri, Washington and Lee Univer- 
ity, the University of Chicago. Investi- 
gations of economic and social condi- 
tions have occupied him for many years 
since. He directed important official 
inquiries—child labor in the glass in- 
dustry, 1908; wages and working con- 
ditions in steel industry, 1910-12; 
prices of anthracite coal, 1913; the meat 
packing industry, 1918. In 1913-15 he 
directed Industrial Commission inves- 
tigations; founded People’s Legislative 
Service 1921. 

President Wilson appointed Mr. 
Manly joint chairman, with former 
President Taft, of the National War ” 
Labor Board, 1918-19. 


—Harris and Ewing. 


CLAUDE L. DRAPER 
Out from the plains of Wyoming came 
this breezy Westerner, named to ~° 
Power Commission by Presi- 
dent Hoover. 


YOMING born and bred: rancher 

and live-stock dealer long before he 
was appointed to the Wyoming Public 
Service Commission, Claude L. Draper 
is a son of the West, familiar with its 
interests and problems. 

“Railroading,” was Mr. Draper’s first 
otcupation. An expert accountant, he 
began as a clerk with the Union Pacific 
Railroad. Later he became business 
manager of the Bennett Livestock 
Company. Then Mr. Draper became 
partner with R. §. Van Tassell in 1907 
in a coal, livestock and ranch business. 

In 1911, Mr. Draper was elected to 
the Wyoming House of Representa- 
tives. When Governor Carey in 1919 
brought about the creation of a Public 
Service Commission and a State Board 
of Equalization, which performed both 
duties, Mr. Draper was one of his orig- 
inal appointees and later chairman of 
both boards. So he had broad experi- 
ence in both tax and utility regulation 
when President Hoover appointed him 
on the reorganized Federal Power 
Commission in 1930. 

On the Commission, Mr. Draper has 
been one of the staunchest defenders 
of governmental rights in power mat- 
ters. He is a Republican and has 
drafted some of its most important 
opinions. 

State Commissions with which Mr. 
Draper previously served elected him 
to high interstate practice honors and 
as rate committee chairman, 


tics, Labor Department, which stands 
ready to help with statistical informae 
tion and advice on cooperative probe 
lems. The Federal Farm Credit Admine 
istration which has specialists in audite 
ing, accounting and financing who 
may be called upon by farmers’ co- 
operatives. 

The Division of Subsistence Home- 
steads of the Interior Department, and 
the Self Help Cooperative Division and 
the Emergency Education ‘Program, 
both of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, promote cooperative 
organization among groups having 
small financial resources. 

Before the society begins business it 
should draw up its articles of incore 
poration and adopt by-laws. The 
Rochdale principles drawn up by the 
weavers Of the little English town of 
Rochdale more than 90 years ago are 
still used by Government officails as 
the basis of sound cooperatives. 

What are the Rochdale principles? 

In brief they consist of the following 
set of rules: 

1, One vote for each member, re- 
gardless of number of shares held. No 
voting by proxy. Democratic control. 
Business conducted to supply the meme 
bers as consumers with commodities or 
services for their own use. 

2. Capital to receive interest (if any 
is declared) at not more than the cur- 
rent legal rate in the territory where 
the association is located. 

3. Net surplus savings (‘profits’) to 
be returned as savings returns, or pa- 
tronage refunds (“dividends”), in proe 
portion to the patronage of each meme 
ber, or to remain in the society’s trease 
ury as the share or loan capital crede« 
ited to the members’ accounts, or to 
be used collectively for the general so- 
cial good of the members, or to remain 
temporarily undivided. 


Information — 


Service for — 
Cifizens 


—CAN household euipment such 
* aS a gas range be bought on the 


_Federal Housing plan? 


A—A gas range can be bought on 
the Federal Housing plan provided it 
is permanently connected by coupling 
to gas piping system. “Movable” equip- 
ment cannot be financed in this way, 
but gas ranges, water tanks, water 
heating equipment and air condition- 
ing equipment are eligible. Electric 
ranges also are eligible, if permenently 
attached to the wiring system. 

+ + 


Q.—What relation has the Frazier- 
Lemke amendment to the bankruptcy 
amendment applying to farmers which 
was passed last year? © 

A.—Last year’s amendment, known 
as “Section 75 of the Bankruptcy Act,” 
provides for the appointment of con- 
Ciliation commissioners who are offi- 
cers of the court appointed to super- 
vise the legal proceedings for debt ad- 
justment, previously mentioned. The 
Frazier-Lemke amendment provides 
methods of setflement in the bank- 
ruptcy court when a voluntary settle- 
ment between the debtor and a major- 
ity of his creditors cannot be attained 
through those proceedings. 

Q.—Is there any chemical that will 
kill termites in soil? 

A.—Either carbon disulphide or car- 
bon tetrachloride can be used effec- 
tively if it is moist and not compact, 
the Department of Agriculture ad- 
vises. 

+ + 

Q.—Must an applicant be on the re- 
lief rolls in order to be referred to a 
public-works project? 

A—No. Unemployed persons are re- 
ferred to nublic-works jobs on the basis 
of their qualifications to do the work 
to be performed. 

= 


Q.—Where was the first lighthouse 
in the United States erected? 
A.—On an island in Boston Harbor 
in 1716; it is still in service. 
+ + 


Q.—About how many applications for 
patents and trade-marks are filed in a 
year? 

A.—The number of applications for 
mechanical patents, design patents and 
trade-marks, prints and labels averaged 
more than 100,000 annually in the 
years of industrial prosperity. Since 
January 1, 1934, they have been filed 
at the rate of 62,000 a year. 

+ + 

Q.—What is a Federal savings and 
loan association? 

A.—It is a local, mutual thrift and 
home financing institution, sponsored 
by the Government in order to encoure- 
age safe investment and economical 
home ownership through principles 
and regulations which have praved 
sound, 

+ + 


Q.—Where are the headquarters of 
the Electric Home and Farm Authority? 
A.—Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Q.—Under the National Housing Act, 
does the term “owners” include only. ‘n- 
dividuals? 

A.—No. The term “owners” includes 
individuals, partnerships, corporations, 
trustees, and fiduciaries, associations of 
all kinds—educational, religious, phil- 
anthropic, mutual, social and fraternal. 

+ + 


Q.—What does the motion picture 
industry include? 

A.—The motion picture industry, as 
constituted for census purposes, em- 
braces all processes and activites con- 
nected with the production of motion- 
picture films, such as the preparation 
and photography of scenes, the de- 
velopment of exposed film, the printing 
of projection films, and other studio 
and laboratory work necessary in cone 
nection with the production of projece 
tion films for use. It does not, howe 
ever, include the distribution of these 
films and their projection in theaters. 
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IMPORTED LIQUOR DRUNK 
FASTER THAN IT ARRIVES 


TODAY’ 
PA 


9 


families the proportion of those living 
in cities and farms is more uneven. Those 
living in cities amount to more than Vs 
000,000 whereas those on farms are esq 


oil Painting Is King | 


Belated Remembrances For 
—In FERA Art 


Of Education in 


War Heroes 


The CCC Camps 


Seven-year Ban Against Awards for Heroism—66,000 


ching Without 
Informal Tea 8 | Sixteen years after the World War! 


Curriculum Covers Wide /And only now honors are being given by 

. Ty. the United States Government to some 

Range of Subjects Un of those who distinguished themselves. 

|Senator Millard Tydings of Maryland is 

known to Schools ‘one of those just awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. 


There .is a reason tor the delay. From 
1921 to 1928 awards could not be made for 
: deeds of heroism in the war. In 1928, 
orps. Grades, credits and hours | 
servation a = the student and teacher. | however, Congress passed an act authoriz 
do not = “ and-dried formal curricula | ing the War and Navy Departments to 

cut- - 
The courses are planned by the instrucy| 4 “meritorious 
tors with | while in Uncie Sam’s armed forces. The 
’s ar of conservation i ? 
4 subjects from fossil hunting | act also gave the 
king ‘right to review cases where awar 
to coo 


from Chinese history 

._| services with Army and Navy had been 

‘refused, to determine whether such de- 
raphy to -of- 


Education is being dressed up in attrac- | 
tive new garb for the enrollees (not the | 
non-military term) of the Civilian Con- 


Emergency Relief Administration. More I 
In other words, the greatest Folk School their importance: , ncrease in Customs Receipts 
Movement America has ever known 1s President’s Pro am © Awarded by the War Department: rs 600 nig artist-citizens contributed _ There was an increase of 26 per cent. . SUNSHINE AND SEA 
moving across the Continent through er _ 1. Medal of Honor. 2. Distinguished prod = ‘oe Dw AP products, though | ‘ties collected on distilled liquors and | Where People Live: Spacious Sun Decks— 
these camps set up to provide temporary ‘Service Cross. 3. Distinguished Service —o Se products, tnoug Large sunny rooms—old 


Of Social Legislation 


employment for jobless youths. Formal 
education has given way to “round-table 
and “round-the-campfire” discussions. 
Lectures by an instructor have been super- 
seded by what one official terms “bull 
sessions” between teacher and students. 


VOLUNTEER LEADERS 


Although Army officers are in charge 
of the camps, the United States Office ot 
Education advises with the War Depart- 
ment on the matter of education. Dr. C. 
S. Marsh is director of education for the 
CCC. The camps are set up in nine corps 
areas, with an educational supervisor for 
each. An educational adviser is assigned 
to each camp to advise with the officer 
in charge and direct the educational! 
activities. 


Social Security Committee 


What sort of a program of socizc! legis- 
lation will President Roosevelt present to 
Congress at the next session? 

The answer to this question is believed 
to hinge largely on the findings of the 
Committee on Economic Security, now 
engaged in research to develop legislation 
which will help safeguard the individual 
against w t the President calls “mis- 
fortunes which cannot be wholly elimi- 
nated in this man-made world of ours.” 

No public report on the committee's 

The first duty of this educational leader, findings, its research staif explains, will 
according to Dr. Marsh, is to get acquaint- be available until after it reports to the 
ed with his men and find out in what | President on Dec. 1. Studies have been 
they are most interested. Then the educa- started on unemployment insurance, old- 
tional program is built around those in- age pensions, sickness insurance, employ- 
terests. In each camp one of the enrollees | ment problems, and various other ques- 
is made an assisfant to the educational | tions which directly concern the in‘ividual. 
adviser. Personnel of the Army and Forest| 4 nymber af the best known authorities 
Service, National Park Service, in addition | 5, the field -’ economic security are help- 
to the educational instructor, are on the ing the committee. 
teaching staff. From cities near the camps, Members of the committee are the Sec- 
public-spirited teachers, preachers, busi- retary of Labor, who is chairman, the 
ness men, Y. M. C. A. workers and the) secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of the 
like frequently assist in the teaching. It Treasury, the Attorney General, and the 
is estimated that all in all some 7,500 Federal Emergency Relief Administrator. 
persons make up the faculties on both 2 | atem-- 


Medal. 
6. Soldier’s Medal. 7. Distinguished Flying 


Said to Depend on Findings of | 


cisions should be reversed. 

The War Department has awarded for 
the United States Government 66,646 dec- 
orations for services growing out of the 
war. Of this number 199 wards have been 
made since the passage of the Act of 
1928. The Navy has awarded honors to 
2,160 officers and enlisted men for World 
War acts of heroism. There have been no 
naval decorations awarded since 1928. 

A person is recommended for decora- 
tion by his commanding officer. Many 
times, a witness to the act of heroism 
makes known the facts to the proper of- 
ficials. The departmental board of dec- 
orations then studies the case and decides 
whether the award should or should not be 
made. 

The authorized decorations of the 
United States are as follows, in order of 


| Have Been Honored for World War Service 


4. Silver Star. 5. Purple Heart. 
Cross. 8. Oak-Leaf Cluster. 
Awarded by the Navy Department: 

_ 1, Medal of Honor. 2. Distinguished- 
‘Service Medal. 3. Navy Cross. 4. Dis- 
_tinguished-Flying Cross. 

' Awarded by the Treasury Department: 
| 1. Gold Life-Saving Medal. 2. Silver 
‘Life-Saving Medal. 


Nature of Services 


} 
Which Are Recognized 

The Medal of Honor is awarded in the 
‘name of Congress to each person who, 
‘while an officer or enlisted man of the 
Army, in action involving actual conflict 
with an enemy, distinguishes himself con- 
‘spicuously by gallantry and _ intrepidity 
at the risk of his life above and beyond 
the call of duty. 
| The Distinguished Service Cross is 
awarded to persons who, while serving in 
any capacity with the Army of the United 
States, distinguish themselves by extraor- 
dinary heroism in connection with mili- 
tary operations against an Army enemy. 

The Distinguished Service Medal is 
awarded to persons who, while serving in 
any capacity with the Army of the United 
States, distinguish themselves by excep- 
tionally meritorious service to the Gov- 
ernment in a duty of great responsibility. 

The Silver Star is awarded to each per- 


speedily relegated to the inglorious back- 


Uncle Sam’s 


form of American art endeavor, accord- 
ing to statistics of the Public Works of 
Art Project, which wound up its affairs 


of the country, including schools, libraries, 


on an allotment made by the Federal 


, Cluster is given. 


PWAP Artists 
Produce 15,663 Creations 
For $1,312,000 


Painting in oils is the most popular 


last week. Of the approximately 15,663 
works of art resulting from an expendi- 
ture of $1,312,177.93 on 3,749 unemployed 
artists, most were oil paintings. 

The PWAP, which had 16 regional cen- 
ters throughout the country, produced 
more than 3,800 oil paintings and 54 por- 
traits in oil, more than 1,000 etchings, 
more than 2,900 water colors, and more 
than 600 sculptures. These works, com- 
pleted last May, are now nearly all al- 
lotted to public buildings in every section 


museums, amd city halls. The art project 
was under the direction of Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury L. W. Robert. Jr., 


ground, were “The Fleet’s In,” which 
caused a protest from the U. S. Navy, and 
the caricature of the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration which resulted in an incendiary 
fire at the Westchester, N. Y., Institute 
of Fine Arts. 


son who, while an officer or enlisted man 
of the Army, is cited for gallantry in 
action. 

The Purpie Heart, established by Gen- 
eral George Washington in 1782, is 
awarded to persons who, while serving in 
the Army of the United States, perform 
any singularly meritorious act of extraor- 
dinary fidelity or essential service. 

The Soldier’s Medal is awarded to per- 
soris who have distinguished themselves 
by heroism not involving actual conflict 


with an enemy. . 

The Distinguished Flying Cross is 
awarded to a person who, while serving 
in any capacity with the Air Corps of the 


Army of the United States, including the 
National Guard and Organized Reserves, 
distinguishes himself by heroism or ex- 
traordinary achievement while participat- 
ing in an aerial flight. 

No more than one of these awards may 
be issued to any on» person, but for each 
succeeding act of merit sufficient to jus- 
tify any such awards a bronze Oak-Leaf 


| 
} 


timated at approximately 5,000,000. 


But Warehouses Still Have Enough for 20 Months—Trad- | ‘¢ foreign bor white families im 


ing in Receipts for Bonded Whisky Discouraged | 


Another problem is added to these in- 
tricate times by the fact that Americans 
are drinking imported liquor faster than 
it is being brought into the country. 


In September 499,714 gallons of im- 
ported liquor came into the possession 
of consumers. According to the Bureau 
of Customs only 345,157 gallons entered 
the country. At that, the imports for 
September were an increase of 10 per cent 
in value over those for August. 


More than 46 per cent of all foreign 
liquor brought to the United States since 
the repeal of prohibition last December 
still remains in customs bonded ware- 
houses, waiting for consumers to catch 
up with the supply on hand. At the pres- 
ent rate of consumption and importation 
there would be enough imported liquor 
to met the demand for the next 20 
months. 


wines reported in September over the 


month before. In August the amount was | 


$2,147,756; in September $2,705,436. 

In the week ending September 29, Fed- 
eral investigators seized 232 stills with a 
total capacity of 42,757 gallons. There 
were 438 arrests made on charges of al- 
cohol tax evasion. 

The Federal Alcohol Control Admin- 
istration announced last week, after a 
public hearing in San Francisco, that the 
license of the J. C. Millett Co., of San 
Francisco, had been revoked. The failure 
of J. C. Millett to disclose his alleged 
bootlegging activities of prohibition days 
was the reason stated. 

Meanwhile, whisky warehouse receipts 
as investments were looked upon askance 
by Dr. J. M. Doran, supervisor for the 
Distillers’ Code Authority, whose opin- 
ion had been requested by the Better 
Business Bureau of Washington. Better 
business bureaus throughout the coun- 
try report that former stock and oil 
Salesmene are now selling whisky ware- 
house receipts and promising the public 
large returns on the investment. 

A Question of Price 

“Some of the data in literature called 
to my attention points out the value of 
bottled-in-bond whisky during Prohibition 
and the present and past shortage of fully 
matured bottled-in-bond whiskies in the 
United States,’ Dr. Doran said in his 
reply, “and by very misleading inferences 


indicate that similar prices will be secured | 
for whiskies now purchased on warehouse | 
receipts.” 


Dr. Doran explained that while for years 
the bonded warehouse receipt covering 
whisky in bond has been given to banks | 
by distillers as collateral for loans or sold. 
to rectifiers and wholesalers to cover fu- 
ture requirements, nevertheless the dis- 
tillers believe the public is likely to lose 
substantially by the pur¢hase of these 
certificates, which may be traded in with- 
out reference to any Internal Revenue reg- 


ulation. Even with such a certificate, he 
pointed out, no member of the public 
could today secure whisky without having 
it taxpaid and bottled by an authorized 
agency. The distillers’ Code of Fair Com- 
petition prevents a distiller from disposing 
of whisky in bulk to anyone except dis- 
tillers, rectifiers or State dispensaries. 


—A Census View 


Federal Statisticians ‘Break 
Down’ Population Figures to 
Answer Question 


Where do people live? 

Approximately one-half of all the per- 
sons living in the United States reside 
in cities and urban areas while the re- 
mainder live on farms and other rural lo- 
calities. 

The Census Bureau having been be- 
sieged with demands for population and 
family data based on the 1930 Census 
Reports has made several estimates of this 
data classified by color and nativity for 
groups of cities of various sizes. 

Approximately 17,000,000 families of all 
classes live in American cities and towns 
while about 12,000,000 make their homes 
in rural areas. Of these groups the pro- 
portion runs about 50-50 of those who own 
their own homes and those who are classi- 
fied as tenant families. 

Of those families who own their own 
homes, about 7,000,000 live in cities while 
those who live on farms are estimated at 


about 6,000,000. In the case of tenant 


this country four times as many live in 


cit-2s .. on the farms. Figures show that 
there were more than 4,000,000 foreign 
born white families living in cities as com- 
pared with slightly more than 1,000,000 
living in rural areas. However, whe- it 
comes to foreign born white families 
classified as owner families and tenant 
families the percentage is quite different. 
Approximately half of all the foreign born 
white families in this country own their 
own homes. The rest are classified as 
tenant families. 

Nearly as many Negros still live on the 
farms as are living in cities, while foreign 
born whites show a more striking per- 
centage, five times as many living in cities 
as in rural areas. 
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full-time and part-time basis: 


TEACHING IS INFORMED 

For several reasons, the Folk School 
method of education has been adopted for 
the CCC. Boys coming into the corps 
have varying educational backgrounds, 
ranging from the illiterate to the college 
graduate. Their social adjustments cover 
as wide a range. All are without jobs, try- 
ing to fill in the time profitably until 
positions are available. 

Therefore, an educational program has 
been set up designed to return” the en- 
rollees back to the normal work-a-day 
world following the emergency, better 
equipped mentally and morally for their 
duties of citizenship. This program, there- 
fore, does not impose a set curriculum 
upon the boys but offers them a chance 
to sit down and discuss with their leaders 
the things in which they are most inter- 
ested. Wherever possible, the camp lib- 
rary is stocked with text material and 
pamphlets and magazines which will aid 
in these discussions. No classes, except 
“first aid” are compulsory. Interest on the]: 
part of the enrollee is deemed the appro- 
priate reason for him to attend any 
classes. 


INSTRUCTION BROAD 


These so-called educational sessions, 
therefore, center about many subjects. 
Here are some of the courses being studied 
in the camps, the type and number for 
each camp depending upon the interests 
of the members: Chinese history, Bible, 

plumbing, painting, shoe repairing, chorus 
singing, geography, arithmetic, English, 
landscaping, dramatics, foresty, electricity, 
typewriting, writing for publications, radio, 
oral English, store management, public 
speaking, algebra, geometry, swimming, 
reading, spelling, commercial law, business 
mathematics, current topics, forestry, car- 
pentry, hygiene, history, printing, civics, 
journalism, road construction, shorthand, 
surveying, biology, sign painting, cooking, 
auto repairing, auto driving, blueprint 
theory, handicraft, love-of-home, philos- 
ophy, telegraphy, transportation, geology, 
fossil hunting, agriculture and so on. 

There are many examples of the prac- 
tical use to whieh some of the courses are 
being put. One of the camps has a garden 
more than sufficient to meet its needs, 
and worked out by the class in agriculture 
and soils. Many camps have papers pub- 
lished by the class in journalism. 
EQUIPMENT SCARCE 


Sometimes equipment is scarce and 
teachers resort to ingenious methods to 
demonstrate principles. There is the ex- 
ample of the typewriting teacher who 
made models of key-boards from roofing 
nails pounded in a board in the same 
positions. as the keys on a _ typewriter, 
with a wooden strip across the bottom 
for a space bar. After practicing on these 
imaginary typewriters, the men are given 
a short period of real practice each day on 
the only typewriter the camp boasts. 

Teaching is not confined to the sessions |’ 
with the educational leaders. Foremen of 
the work projects are instructed in ways 
by which they can teach the boys. 


FIND NEW CAPACITIES 


The educational program is attempting 
according to Dr. Marsh, to help these un- 
employed youtn discover new capacities 
within themselves. It is trying to awaken 
them intellectually. In the vocational field 
the term of guidance is not used, but 
rather the term counselling. The plan is 
not necessarily to guide an emrollee into 
a particular field of activity, but rather 
“te have him stand off and look at him- 
self to see what his main interests are.” 

There are six dominant aims in the 
educational program of the CCC camps. 
They are: 

1. To develop in each man his powers 
of self-expression, self-entertainment, and 
self-culture. 

2. To develop pride and satisfaction in 
cooperative en ‘favor. 

3. To develo}, as far as practicable, an 
understanding of the prevailing social and 
economic conditions. to the end that each 
man may cooperate intelligently in im- 
proving these ccncitions. 

4. To preserve and strengthen good 
habits of hea't. and of mental develop- 
ment. 

5. By such vocationai training as is 
feasible, but frar‘icularly by vocational 
counseling and adjustment activities, to 
assist each man better to meet his employ - 
ment problems when he leaves camp. 

6. To deveior an appreciation of nature 
and country iife. 
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Life 


in the 


Capital 


Jottings in a Reporter's 


Notebook 


ULLETS fired in Marseille had a 


profound effect on both aero- 
nautic and social events in Wash- 
ington last week. The assassination 
of King Alexander I. of Yugoslavia 
and Foreign Minister Louis Barthou 
of France not only halted festivities 
at Washington Embassies, but dealt 
a stunning blow to various delegates 
of the Federation Aeronautique In- 
ternationale, who were personal 
friends of the victims. 

Even while tragedy moved to its 
culmination in front of another 
Chamber of Commerce edifice over- 
seas, the formal opening of the 
34th international conference of 
airmen was taking place in the 
auditorium, bright with flags. at the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Like the forenoon it- 
self, the occasion had been sunnily 
serene. 


A 

ATEMBERS the foreign diplo- 
matic corps present, 
among them its dean, Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, Ambassador of Great. Brit- 
ain. Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, represented President Roose- 
velt. In the hall were gathered the 
largest group of famous foreign 
aviators, many of royal blood, ever 
convened in America. The interna- 
tional federation of flyers convened 

in this country for the first time. 
Within quarter of an hour after 
the end of the first session, Prince 
Georges Bibesco of Rumania, presi- 
dent of the International Federa- 
tion, and his wife, Princess Marthe, 
were mourning the loss that had 
befallen a reigning family with 
whom they are on intimate terms. 
Louis Bleriot, first airman to fly the 
English Channel, retired to his ho- 
tel room for hours, grief-strciken at 

the death of = friend Barthou. 

FLAGS on and legations 
fluttered at half mast. The tea 
at the White House for the dele- 
gates was cancelled. So was a rec- 
ception for Prince and Princess 
Bibesco at the Rumanian Legation, 
a dinner at the French Embassy, a 
reception at the Department of 
Commerce. Upon request of Presi- 


dent Prince Bibesco, the delegates © 
at the afternoon session of the air | 


federation stood silent for several 


minutes in respect for the memory © 


of the monarch. 

(THERE was plenty of which Amer- 

ica could be proud at the inter- 
national air conference. The presi- 
dent of the international associa- 
tion, introduced by Hiram Bingham, 
president of the National Aeronau- 
tic Association, mentioned admir- 
ingly “les freres Wright,” pioneers 


-Wwith their experiments at Kitty 
Hawk. 
RINCE BIBESCO, keen, dark, 


distinguished, toured 7,000 miles 
in his private plane last year, was 
commander-in-chief of the Ruman- 
ian air force in the war, and has 
been president of the International 
Aeronautical Federation since 1931. 
One highlight of his flying career 
came in 1931, when his plane struck 
an eagle high over India, crashed 
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at Benares and was destroyed by | 


fire with the loss of a Rumanian 
pilot and _ severe 
Prince. 
4 A A 

(THE First Lady at her press con- 

ference last week—by the way, 
she wore a fine blue gown of soft 
crepe, which made her eyes very 
blue indeed; on the shoulder was 
pinned the gold chatelaine watch 
given her by the President when 
they were first married—spoke her 
mind about women in business. 

“I think, as I’ve always thought,” 
she said, “that wherever women do 
the same work as men they are en- 
titled to the same wages. I think 
we've reached the point in this 
country where women are accepted 
as persons in business and the pro- 
fessions.” 
little, that the thought women still 
had to be better than men to get 
equal 


GHE when the 

Executive office workers were 
finally moved out of the White 
House to the new Executive Offices 
and when the workers in the Social 
Bureau who send out invitations 
and so on are likewise installed in 
the Executive Offices instead of in 
the White House basement, the 
White House would for the first 
time jin history be a real home. And 
said that she had found time in 
spite of a whirlwind of engagements 
to visit Elliott's new house in Vir- 
ginia, “in the midst of very lovely 
country.” 


OW that “Catherine-Paris” was 

selectec as prime favorite by the 
Literary Guild of America. and 
“Isvor, the Land of the Willows” 
has become a classic of Rumanian 
folklore, a majority of the Ameri- 
can public know that Princess 
Marthe Bibesco is a famous author 
and writer for American magazines. 
Slight and dark Jike her husband. 
She is also a devotee of aviation. 
Her first book was crowned by the 
French Academy. 


*] HAVE a theory that when you 
get tc my age it isn’t a time for 
celebrating.” said Mrs.-Roosevelt in 


re her 50th pirthday. which oc- at Atlanta. 


injury to the | 


MARVIN WINTYRE—CONTACT MAN F OR THE PRESIDENT 


Assistant Secretary Decides Who May Enter Inner Sanctum 


Genial and Kindly But! 
Has Mastered the 
Word ‘No’ 


GROUP of college graduates, just 
getting their first taste of suc- 
cess and failure in tne world, were 
sitting at the home of a dear old 
lady—the kind that is always 
“mother” to all of her son’s friends 
and their friends. The group, very 
serious in their preliminary skir- 
mishes in the battle of life,were gent- 
ly panning an absent member who 
had seemed to get all the breaks. 
He never paid much attention to 
work but he managed to be a sort 
of perpetual week-end guest of ,the 
wealthy, taking in doggy house- 
parties and meeting all the big-wigs 
of the world of affairs. 
The hostess finally interrupted: 
“You mustn’t be jealous of Ed- 
ward, children,” she said, “God put 
us all here for a purpose. Edward’s 
is to be himself and to make people 
feel good while he does it. He de- 
serves all he’s getting.” : 


Gentler Cerberus ‘ 


Never Guarded Portal 


She added, laughing a | 


And that remark applies pretty 
well to the subject of this sketch, 
Marvin Hunter McIntyre. Not that 
people are jealous of “Mac” but 
some of those who “knew him 
when” can’t quite get used to his 
elevation to being Chief Justice of 
the Court of Last Resort for all peti- 
tioners of high and low degree alike 
who seek personal audience, favor 
or recognition from the President of 
the United States. 

His official title is, simply Assist- 
ant Secretary to the President—in 
charge of appointments. Actually 
that means a lot, considering that 
appointments, in this particular day, 
age and are in 
curred last 
you forget your 


birthdays as you 
grow older, the younger you feel.” 
Nevertheless, Sistie and Buzzie 
wanted a birthday cake. So a small 
celebration took place just the same 
at the White House, principally be- 
cause the Roosevelt grandchildren 
were hor-or-struck at thought of 
omitting it. 
a 

{EDERAL credit unions are “co- 

operative thrift and loan associ- 
ations”; they are made up of “peo- 
ple associated together in the same 
fraternal, business or other inter- 
ests”. And a request for informa- 
tion about the credit unions reached 
the Farm Credit Administration last 
week from the Federal Penitentiary 


as ‘The more | 


Creel, 


greater number and with less time 
to accord to them than in any ad- 
ministration for a long, long time. 

It is an appaling legion; those 
who come, see only “Mac” and de- 
part conquered by his gentle re- 
fusals. You can imagine the ratio 
of those who get their name on the 
small and crowded list that is laid 
daily on the Presidential desk, to 
the number who are turned down. 

And when you discover that of 
these who reach the outer sanctum 
—and that’s an accomplishment in 
itself—but who never pass the keep- 
er of the last high gate, though 
many go home disappointed few are 
disgruntled, then you realize that 
the smooth round peg which is Mar- 
vin McIntyre, is fitted into no square 
hole. 


Has the Urbanity 
Of Kentucky Colonel 


Mr.—pardon us—Colonel (Ken- 
tucky variety) Marvin McIntyre has 
the soul of congeniality, the school- 
ing of a reporter and the paradoxi- 
cal ability of being all things to all 
men and yet unswervingly loyal to 
one—‘the Boss,” as he and his col- 
leagues refer to the President 


Mr. McIntyre is the son of a 
Methodist preacher. He was born 
in Kentucky in 1878 in the town of 
La Grange. He went to public and 
preparatory school and had a year 
at Vanderbilt when his father died 
and he had to shift for himself. 
This he did with a broad-minded 
acceptance of what might come, 
typically American, He is said to 
have tried everything from banking 
to bridge-building in their more 
modest forms. But by 1905 he was 
a reporter and that is essentially 
what he has been ever since. 


His first job was on the Louisville 
Times, his next on the Ashville Cit- 
izen; then he came to Washington 
and started up the ladder which 
finally brought him to his present 
high estate. But the silk topper, 
that sometimes in the line of duty 
is a part of his dress order when he 
meets potentates and princes, casts 
no whit of a shadow over the jovial 
buoyancy of a disposition that 
nothing can make either high- hat 
or high-brow. 


From a Reporter 
To a Press Agent 


For about half a decade “Mac” 
served> the whimsical newspaper 
owner, Mr. Munsey, on his Wash- 
ington property and served in al- 
most every capacity [rom cub to 
acting managing editor. But oneof 
Mr. Munsey’s whims swept nim out, 
thanks to the convenient war, into 
the embrace of the ingenious Mr. 
whose publicity committee 
served America’s non-combatant 


populace with the pabulum neces- 
Sary to wage a war. 

Mr. McIntyre became the head of 
the Navy Department public infor- 
mation service, and before long 
knew enough about the navy to 
shame the shade of John Paul 
Jones. He not only knew his ships 
and men and guns, but he was tre- 
mendously impressed with their im- 
portance. 


And Then He Met 


His Leader—F. D. R. 


And here, of course, since he was 
under the wing of the Secretary, 
Josephus Daniels, he made the ac- 
quaintance of Franklin Roosevelt, 
very active Assistant Secretary, 
through his equally active assist- 
ant, Louis Howe. He just naturally 
fitted into a small group including 
Stephen Early, which are the tri- 
umvirate secretariat today. 


When Franklin Roosevelt made 
his record-breaking campaign trip 
for the Vice-Presidency with Gover- 
nor Cox as his running mate, Mc- 
Intyre helped plan it and went 
glong with his two future colleagues 
as the press and contact staff. When 
it was over he went back to the 
Navy job and stayed there until the 
ruthless and avenging:hand of Re- 
publicanism routed the last of the 
Wilsonian regime from Washing- 
ton. Mac got a job with the news- 
reels, first representing the joint 
organization and, when they split, 
Pathe. 


He slipped back into the life of a 
newsman, still devoted to the Navy, 
still a familiar figure at the Press 
Club, still available as a fourth at 
bridge or around any \ congenial 
board where good fellows get to- 
gether for one purpose or another. 


Early Aboard the Lugger; 
Even Before the B. C. Days 


Probably nobody, newspapermen, 
officials or friends, who saw McIn- 
tyre in these days when “nor- 
malcy” was becoming ensconced on 
the “permanent plateau of prosper- 
ity,” ever thought that gentleman, 
so familiar with the navy, would 
ever sail into the White House as 
part of the crew who once incon- 
spicuously followed their Skipper 
on his first political voyage. Prob- 
ably Mac himself was as innocent 
of the idea. But there isn’t much 
doubt that he had his hopes. 

So when Louis Howe was organ- 
izing his publicity for Governor 
Roosevelt’s pre-convention activity 
he stepped gladly into the job of 
handling the press end. But it 
wasn’t until the convention in Chi- 
cago that he had the chance to 
snow the beginning of qualifica- 
tions for his present job. He was 
general “bouncer,” as someone 


——+ 


called it, on the door of the FDR 
headquarters, and he handled that 
job well. Later when the prelimi- 
nary shouting had subsided he was 
chief press agent and contact man 
and appointment-maker for the 
successful candidate. Here what he 
lacked in experience for this three- 
fold function, so well divided 
later, he made up in geniality. 
Most people who knew McIntyre 
and had never seen him in action 
as a “no-man” to visitors who think 
they ought to see “the Chief” and 
oughtn’t to, couldn’t visualize him 
in that job. But for all his easy- 
going good nature, he can stiffen 
like steel when he wants to and it 
just doesn’t matter to him who has 
to take it. The secret, observers ex- 
plain, is that nobody is a giant to 
Mac in comparison to “the Boss.” 


Has Little Office 
Right Next to President 


You wouldn’t think that such a 
life would be a happy one. But if 
anyone seems to enjoy his work it 
is this slight and smiling Cerberus 
of the White House door. His office 


-is as tranquil as the sports desk of 


a newspaper during the world 
series. It is next door to the Presi- 
dent’s. Of course, things are a bit 
askew now that Executive annex is 
in the process of rebuilding and 


desks are strewn in the corridors 
and reception rpoms of the White 
House itself—but it is still the wait-— 
ing room. 


And plenty of waiting is done 
there. The guests are arranged on 
chairs about the room. Mr. McIn- 
tyre sits in view of all — chiefly 
talking in the telephone. The ’phone 
rings most of the time and the visi- 
tor makes his plea between times, 
seated in a chair beside the desk. 

Much of the telephoning is rem 
other departments of the Govern 
ment, busy themselves and appre- 
ciative of the President’s time. They 
know they can get a message 
through ‘or get an answer right 
there, frequently without disturb- 
ing the President. 

Which means two things: First, 
that responsibilities of no little 
weight hang on those telephonic 
answers, and, second, they have to 
be predicated on a minutely de- 
tailed knowledge of what the Pres- 
ident is doing, has done, intends to 
do and the things that the doing is 
all about. 


Task Most Delicate, 
This Watch on Door 


And the same principle applies to 
the decisions which the wily Cer- 
berus must make before he barks, 
bites, or vags his tail when the un- 
he 


Official callers appear. Unless 


Loyalty to the Boss Be- 


gan in Days Long 
Before Chicago 


minds the President’s business he 
can’t mind his own. He has to know 
just. how big a hole and its approx- 
imate shape, the caller can fill in 
the jigg-saw puzzle which makes 
up the deys of a President. So far 
he has either been lucky or ex- 
tremely talented for, as far as the 
public knows, and it’s a thing the 
public would hear about sooner or 
later, he has known how to separate 
the sheep and the goats without let- 
ting any longrorns butt in where 
they shouldn’t and without making 
a goat of any of the blooded Me- 
rinos. 

There used to be an unwritten 
law that a Senator could always get 
an appoirtment when he wanted it. 
But with the present velocity of af- 
fairs even the solon—who passes the 
urban Pat McKenna with a nod— 
Pat is the outer guard—isn’t always 
sure that he can reach the inner 
temple. And there is dynamite in 
every carload of Senatorial dignity 
that only a high-explosive expert 
would dare to handle. 

When time presses and the day 
is near its end while visitors still 
squirm in their seats around the 
wall, Mr. McIntyre sometimes takes 
a quick survey of the situation, rises, 
instead of nodding the “to me” sig- | 
nal, goes directly to the victim, 
sometimes to lead him into the swell 
of the bay windows or sit mouth to 
ear beside him and with this dis- 
arming intimacy settle the matter 
on his own time. 

And then, when a gruelling day 
like this is done, Mack is ready to 
dance and dine into the witching 
hours or meet some very close friend 
of a friend in the less formal sur- 
rounding of a carefully arranged af- 
fair. But favors are few and the 
same old rule holds, unless the Pres- 
ident wants to see a somebody, offi- 
cially he is still a nobody when it 
comes to unlocking doors. Unlike 
Shakespeare’s Shylock, McIntyre 
will dine or dance or sing with them 
but he won’t “do business” with 
them unless he believes its the 
“King’s business,” too. 

And so, “being himself” is really 
Mr. McIntyre’s job. It is said be- 
cause he is so much himself, so 
naively loyal so undilutedly honest 
in his views, his prejudices, his re- 
actions, that he is invaluable as a 
human laboratory in which new 
ideas may be tried out. He is, in 
fact, what the President calls “his 
old friend, Mr. Average Citizen,” 
and that friend is a friend indeed. 


Missing: Millions 


Government. 


In Federal Bonds | 
Of Old Vintages 


Trunks and Atties Believed 
Hiding Places of Retired 
Government Issues Which 


Have Never Been Cashed 


a™ THERE any Government securities 

in grandfather's trunk in the attic? 
Is there a secret drawer in that Governor 
Winthrop desk with perhaps a U. S. bond 
of Civil War days in it? Does the old. 
chest in the storeroom corner Hold some 
Liberty Loan certificates or even some of 
the first issue floated in 1791? 

Because more than $50,000,000 worth of 
these precious papers have never been 
returned to the United States Treasury. 
Not all the buried fortunes are hidden 
underground nor all the missing millions 
Salvaged from ocean depths. 

Uncle Sam stands ready to pay over 
$50,000,000 in return for Federal securities 
of which no trace has yet been discovered. 
A large part of the lost millions probably 
matured quietly in the hiding places where 
they still remain. Unknown to the owners, 
deep in the unexplored trunks of fore- 
fathers, lies many an unsought treasure. 

What Has Become of Them? 

Many of these valuable papers have 
not rustled to human touch for over a 
century. Exactly what has become of 
them? This is one of the unsolved mys- 
teries of the Treasury. ‘ 

Yet a few of these gilt edged securities. ; 
come to light each year. Occasionally the 3 
finders arrive at the Treasury full of 
doubt. Could these old pieces of paper 
really represent the sums printed upon 
them? 

To be sure, owners of old, important 
looking papers are now and then mistaken 
in supposing them valuable today; but 
more than half a million dollars’ worth of 
securities which were due before 1917 
have been found and turned in for cash 
during the past five years. No matter how 
old, every genuine obligation of the United 
States Government is fiaid in full upon 
presentation at the Treasury. 

No doubt a considerable proportion of 
these valuable securities have long ago 
met their fate in the country’s great fires. 
Who can say how many of them were 
burned to ashes in the Chicago fire of 
1871 or how many were destroyed by flood 
or marine disaster? The full amount thus 
lost beyond hope of recovery wilt never be 
known; but their total will always be in- 
cluded in the Public Debt figures of the 


Securities of All Types 

Securities forgotten or destroyed repre- 
sent a full range of investments from the 
twenty-five cent War Savings Stamps to 
ten thousand dollar Liberty Bonds with 
the well remembered “gold clause.” A 
Surprising number of patriotic citizens 
bought these securities during war times 
under the impression that the purchase 
formed a contribution to the cause and 
unaware that the “receipts” they received 
were the soundest securities on earth. 

Such is human nature and particularly 
human memory that from the days when 
the Republic was still an infant people 
began to put away the securities bought 
to aid its growth, and te forget all about 
them. Or perhaps to die without men- 
tioning the purchase to heirs. 

By Act of August 4, 1790, Congress au- 
thorized the flotation of three issues. The 
first was offered in 1791 when $30,088,397 
of 6 per cent stock was sold. According to 
the latest available Treasury records, $27,- 
869 of this stock has never been presented 
for redemption. 


Payment on Demand 

Civil War issues totaled over five billion 
dollars. Uncle Sam has never been called 
upon to pay $667,070 of it. While the 
Treasury is ready to make full payment 
or. all these old issues, interest stopped at 
maturity and Uncle Sam now has the use 
of all this money free. 

It is interesting to note that the highest 
interest ever paid on any issue was 7.5 
per cent. This was the rate paid on the 
famous “seven thirties” issued during the 
Civil War. With the completion last week 
of an exchange of 414 per cent Liberty 
Loan Bonds for 3% per cent Treasury 
Bonds, the Government today pays inter- 
est rates that are less than half of what 
they were during the dark Civil War pe- 
riod. 

Treasury bills form a large portion of 
the matured securities which have never 
been presented for payment. Because 
they are so easily convertible into cash, 
many holders treat these as eats they 
were actual money. c 


| Uncle Sam’s Hotel 
For Tropic Tourists 


Government Remodels Blue: 
beard’s Castle in Virgin Is- 
lands for ‘Average Man’ 


Latest travel note: 
PWA money now, makes possible a castle 


_in the teeming tropics for use of the New 
‘Deal's “average man.’ 

As an added tingte of excitement, it is 
the pirate Bluebeard’s old castle in the 
| Virgin Islands, made over to meet the de- 
|mands of the modern traveler with a thin 
| pocketbook and a hankering for a vaca- 
tion under cloudless skies. 

But let the Federal Government itself 

tell the story. About to enter the hotel 
‘business, the Department of the Interior 
‘now says: 
| “Bluebeard Castle, an ancient pirate 
fortification overlooking the magnificent 
harbor of St. Thomas, has been recondi- 
tioned and five new buildings containing 
‘complete hotel accommodations have 
‘been added. The remodeling of the his- 
‘toric castle is complete and steps are 
being taken to provide for its opening as 
‘a hotel within a short time.” 

Then the department adds: 

“Although the Government has made 
| Bluebeard Castle a thoroughly modern 

hotel. with baths for every room, it has 
carefully preserved the charm of the old 
| fortress. The bathrooms have been done 
in tile, but the floors of the bedrooms 
are laid with oak blocks set in concrete. 
A dining terrace overlooking the harbor 
is shaded by towering mahogany and palm 
trees. 
“The climate is ideal. Winter tempera- 
‘ture hovers between 70 and 80 degrees. 
‘In the Summer the average is 80 to 85 
degrees, never above 91. Trade winds blow 
|steadily. Sailing, fishing, horseback rid- 
‘ing, tennis and golf can be enjoyed in the 
setting of palms and sunshine.” 
Built with Public Works Administration 
money, the Government hopes to recoup 
out of the pocketbooks of tourists. 
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Crop Bounties: 
Farm Profits? 


Or Subsidies? 


Raised 
By AAA Payments for Re- 
duced Production—Four 


Controversial Issue 


Hundred Millions Spent 


Just how should the public calssify the. 


of Federal ‘Activities ‘During. 


| 
* 
: 


$900,000,000 that is flowing out of the) 


Federal treasury and into the pockets of 
farmers? Is this money a gift or sub- 
sidy, something like relief? Or is it part 
of the earned income of the farmer, as 
much due him as the market retura for 


the products he sells? 


Around that point is revolving a grow- 
It is raised by the fact that 
opponents of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration claim that millions 


ing issue. 


of these dollars are being poured sul now. 


for their political effect. 


But from the rural districts has come 
back the report that farmers resent the 
imputation that this money is a subsidy. 
They regard it as due them under con- 


tract for fulfillment of an agreement. 


“These payments are as much a part of | 


the farmers’ earned income as the price 
of his product,” said Chester C. Davis, 
“There is no 
element of subsidy. The money belongs 
* to the farmer and it is being paid by the 
consumer in the form of a processing tax 
as part of the price for farm products.” 

Mr. Davis denied the wide-spread re- 
port that checks have been speeded to the 
He point- 
ed out that the heaviest payments were 
made a year ago when there was no 
They are concentrated now in 
the corn belt because contracts with 
farmers have just recently cleared through 


administrator of the AAA. 


country just at election time. 
election. 
the regular machinery. 


“But,” 


the approaching elections?” 


“I think an increase in farmer's income 
always is likely to affect elections,” he 
“T have been following the farm 
situation for seventeen years and always 
it has been closely identified with politics. 
What is happening now is evidence that 
the Administration is doing something 


replied. 


positive about problem.” 
PAYMENTS TO FARMERS 


INCE the money angle of the Govern- 
ment’s farm program is in the lime- 
light, an outline of its scope may be in 


order. 


There already has been paid out to 
3,000,000 farmers who signed contracts to 
cooperate with the AAA crop - control 


the administrator was asked, 
“won't the checks have an effect upon 


plans, a total of $406,339,000. This money 
has gone to wheat, cotton, corn-hog, and 


tobacco growers. 


There remains to be paid to these farm- 
ers, under contracts already signed, a to- 


somewhat bewildered by the 
latest pronouncements from Wash- 
ington. Observers on the ground 
see reason for bewilderment. 

One day Donald Richberg, New 
Deal coordinator, 
slackened pace of recovery is due 
largely to a too rapid rise in indus- 
trial prices. 

The next day Mr. Roosevelt says 
that prices are not high enough, and 
this statement is accompanied vy 
rumors of further tinkering with 
the dollar to help get them higher. 
Later the tinkering plans were defi- 
nitely discounted but the price plans 
remained. 

What’s the trouble? Are the 
President and his chief policy maker 
at odds, and pulling at cross pur- 
poses? 

They do not think so. They teel 
that they are talking of different 
things. Mr. Richberg is referring to 
specific prices artificially pushed 
higher by using powers of the NRA 
codes. President Roosevelt is re- 
ferring to the whole general level 
of prices represented by intangible 
index numbers and more particu- 
larly of raw material prices, which 
may be caused by more active busi- 
ness. 

But the businessmen and the 
manufacturer hardly know which 
cue to take. Mr. Richberg seems io 
suggest that some prices, pushed up 
under codes, should come down. If 
they are to come down then it is 
hardly time to stock up. On the 
other hand, Mr. Roosevelt points 
to a desire for higher prices. And 
if prices are going up, it will be 
profitable to have goods on hand. 


x** 
REASSURING BUSINESSMEN 
NE thing is sure, The Govern- 
ment is going to go slow in up- 
setting the new power over prices 
given industry under the codes. 
Mr. Richbérg said as much. Then 
he attended a meeting of the Steel 


_ Code authority, which operates on 


tal of $442,000,000 with about $50,000,000. 
more to go to sugar producers. The pay-. 
ments to complete the various 1934 pro-. 


grams are as follows: 


Cotton program .......... $ 72,500,000 
Wheat program .......... 125,000,000 
Corn-hog program ........ 214,000,000 
Tobacco program ........ 30,000,000 


When payments to be made, including. 


sugar, are added to payments already 
made, the total reaches above $900,000,000. 
Where is this money to come from? Is it, 
like relief and public works, a drain on 
the treasury? Does it loom as an obliga- 
tion that may threaten the country’s 


budget? 


Not on the basis of figures publf#hed by 
the Treasury and estimates made by the 
In fact, there already has been 
collected in the form of processing taxes, 
a total of $505.000,000. This is nearly 
$100,000,000 more than has been paid out 
It is money that: 
every consumer of bread, of cotton goods, 
or pork products and of tobacco has con- 
tributed in the form of higher prices since 


AAA. 


to farmers up to date. 


the taxes were levied. 


These consumers will pay $400,000,000 
more during the months ahead to balance 
the AAA budget according to estimates. 
On this basis’ the general budget of the 
Government will not be affected in any 
way, and the farm program will carry 
raising the 
financial problems created by the Emer- 
public 


itself financially without 


gency relief activities and the 
works activities. 


* 
HOW THE FARMER TAKES IT 


VEN so—with checks going out and 
money coming in to balance the AAA 
budget—is there evidence that farmers are 


carried away in enthusiasm? 


Not if the vote in the national referen- 
dum of corn and hog raisers is taken as 
That vote 
turned out to show that the percentage 
was about 65 per cent in favor and 35 


an indication of sentiment. 


per cent oppcsed. 


This was not quite so good a showing 
as AAA officials had expected. In Kansas 
the farmers actually voted against con- 


tinuance. 


What is the explanation of this vote 
as given by those who sponsored it? They 


Say this: 


In the first place the American farmer 
He may have 
thought that because of the drought, with 
its resulting shortage of corn next year, 
he can make a killing if crops are good. 
Often he is ready to go it alone again 
without cooperating under a Government 


is a rugged individualist. 


program. 


Then a large number of farmers are 
buyers of corn, and they are not in favor 
This 
is true in much of Kansas, officials said. 
There is the further element that the first 


of any plan that will increase costs. 


and difficult of operation, so that there 


were many irritations. 


PRICE GOAL OVERSHOT 


of the most elaborate pieces of price 
control machinery, and afterward 
said that there had been no discus- 
sion of change. At about the same 
time the new NRA board, taking 
the place of General Johnson, ex- 
tended the period of price fixing 
for cigarettes under which popular 
brands sell at 13 cents a package or 
two for a quarter. 

These moves were made to reas-_ 
sure” “tien operating under 
codes. 

But in the back of the highest offi- 
cial minds is this thought: 

It is questionable national policy 
for the Federal Government to step 
in with a mighty club and tell a- 
little manufacturer or a little busi- 
ness man that he can’t go into the 
ice business, or he can’t put in a new 
machine, or he can’t take a piece of 
business at a lower price, even if he 
sees a profit in these ventures. Yet 
under many codes the Government 
is confronted with just that job. . 

But, just as under prohibition, 
Federal officials have backed away 
from enforcement. They don’t ex- 
actly like to think of the responsi- 
bility they undertook. — 


Now, Mr. Richberg says that if | 


NRA is to permit business men to 
get together outside the anti-trust 
laws, then it must have more to say 
about their actions. At present 


many code authorities, exercising | 


pretty wide power over prices and 
production, do not even have Gov- 
ernment representatives appointed. 
When the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration was engaged 
in code making it insisted that in- 
dustries, given new powers, should 
in turn give the Government added 
influence in their affairs. It wanted; 
in particular, free access to indus- 
trys books. The result was that six 
months produced almost no codes 
and the whole business was turned 
over to NRA for mass code produc- 
tion. AAA washed its hands of the 
deal. Now Mr. Richberg talks of 
coming back to its philosophy. 


NIRB’S LIBERAL TREND 
MPLOYERS, of course, are much 
interested in the composite mind 
of the new National Industrial Re- 
covery Board. Is it to think as 
General Johnson thought, or may its. 


1881. September brought about a 5 per 
year’s corn-hog program was complicated Cent decline in the estimate. 


The report reveals a serious shortage 


Of feed grades, but rains during Septem- 
|ber enabled the prodvction of a large 


| somes of animal feed that will prevent 
HE fact is that prices of the principal | 


crisis. 
Aside from corn there were few 


says that the | 


im- 


farm products concerned by operations | portant changes in production estimates. 

under AAA controls are near or above the for other grains. The year’s wheat crop 

goal set by Congress in the Adjustment is set at 497,000,000 bushels, compared 

Act, if the benefit payments are added in. with a normal production of 886,000,000 

Whether this situation is due to the | and the oats crop was 546,000,000 bushels 

plans of the Government, to the drought against 1,187,000,000 as an average out- 
put. 


or to the cut in the gold content of the 
Officials give each of 


dollar, is debatable. 
tose factors part of the credit. 


Next year’s plans call for an expansion 
in cotton acreage, in wheat acreage and in 
corn and hog production. Thus the AAA 
wishes to show that it can be an agency 
a crop expansion as well as crop re- 


uiction. 
eration. 


* 
AS CROP REDUCER 


fective crop reducer. 


It is geared for flexibility in 


& 
IMPORTANT FARM CENSUS 


HE most important farm census since | 


farm statistics first were collected in| 


840. 
That view is held by the Bureau of the 


Census in appraising the importance of 
the 1935 farm census, which will begin 


January 1 and continue for 30 days. 


Great attention is being given to this 


‘Survey, owing to the devastation wrought 
THIS past year drought was the ef- by the drought and to the changes in 


Government report on 1934 production, | 


fae public, October 10, showed that by | of farmers, and when those questions are | 
c 


The official farming brought about by the depression. 


About 100 basic questions are to be asked 


tober 1 the corn crop had deteriorated answered the Government will know all | 
te a point where only 1,417,000,000 would | about farm tenantry, farm acreage, total | 
be raised. This is but 56 per cent of nor- value of farms, farm population and other 
mal and lower than at any time since ; important details, 


the General? 

Signs are beginning to show. The 
Board approved and sent on tu 
President Roosevelt for signature, 
Oct. 12, the report of a special com- 
mittee recommending that hours 
be cut 10 per cent and wages be 
raised 10 per cent in the cotton 
garment industry, effective Dec. 1. 

Now the question is raised: Does 
this presage other moves of this 
kind in an effort to spread employ-. 
ment? No comment has been forth- 
coming from the White House. It 
will be raised soon in the automobile 
industry where workers are demand- 
ing more pay, fewer hours of work 
per day. A formal request of the 
electrical manufacturing industry 
for an increase in hours of work is 
expected to be denied. 

When liberal-conservative decisions 
occur in the NIRB, observers expect 
the division to be about like this: 

Conservetive: §S. Clay Williams, 
A. D. Whiteside, Leon C. Marshall. 

Liberal: Sidney Hillman, Leon 
Henderson, Walton Hamilton. 

Holding the balance: Blackwell 
Smith, protege of Donald Richberg, 
a liberal. 

Thus liberals have the edge. Both 
Messrs. Smith and Henderson are 
ex-officio members of the Board, but 
they have a vote. 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 
HE question of Government en- 
croachment into business fields 
won’t down. It has come up again 
with reports that in at least three 
States the State Relief Administya- 
tions are planning to place idle men 
in idle coal mines to turn out fuel 
for idle families on relief. Manu- 
facturers and merchants have 
strongly protested against these ex- 
panding ventures into production 
with the use of unemployed labor. 
As a result of those protests the 
Federal Government is curtailing 
its own plans for the production of 
goods for relief distribution, hut 
states appear to be expanding their 


plans. Ohio now has a group of fac- 


tories with a system 6f exchange 
that includes a catalogue. In the 
State of Washington candidates are 
seeking office on a platform that 
calls for an ambitious scheme to 
bring together idle land, idle men 
and idle factories for production 
and exchange of necessities. Upton 

inclair, Democratic n 

overnor of California, is sponsor- 
ing an even more extensive venture 
into the field of Government fos- 
tered production. 

Rising costs of relief and dissatis- 
faction among the workless with the 
quality and scope of the relief they 
are receiving, provide the pressure 
for this venture into fields formerly 
reserved for private industry. 

xx* re 
NRA’S CREATOR—WHAT NOW? 
THE picture of General Hugh 
Johnson back on the Washing- 
ton scene as a private adviser to 
private industry and labor proved 
an engaging one. 

The General is intensely jealous 
of the recovery machine he has 
built. He intends to see that its 
methods and policies do not run 
counter to his own plans. 

At the same time, as the man who 
created NRA, he is in a position to 
give valuable advice to those who 
must operate under this organiza- 
tion. This advice might be highly 
paid for. 

But, some officials remarked pri- 
vately, there remains the question 
of whether it is the best public pol- 
icy for a former high official to be- 
come an advocate of private inter- 
ests on leaving office. This question 
has been raised concerning Treas- 
ury employes who turn up as tax 
lawyers and Congressmen who turn 
up as attorneys for special groups. 


inee for 


End to Price Cutting 


In Cigarette Trade 


‘Extension of NRA Rule On 


Minimum Mark-ups 
Cigarette price cutting by stores using 


smokes as “loss-leaders” to attract cus- 
tomers has been almost banished by NRA 
regulations, according to an NRA state- 
ment based on a survey of the cigarette 
business. 


The order fixing minimum mark-ups 


‘was adopted July 12, to expjre Oct. 13. 
'Few violations were reported and the nor¢ 


mal price of cigarettes to the public was 
not increased, the NRA explains 
the plan has worked so well, NRA has 
extended it until Jan. 11, 1935. The price- 
cutting emergency of last Summer was 
the basis of the original order. 


Since 


Restoring Back Wages 


To Workers Through NRA 


When workers claim that they are not 


getting what NRA codes promise, their 
‘appeals occasionally reach the NRA Com- 


‘pliance Division at Washington. A good 
‘many cases are settled through code au- 


thorities. 


‘tember 


Between mid-June and the end of Sep- 
the Compliance Division has 


brought about restitution of $788,422 in 
| back wages to workmen, bringing its total 
|to more than two million dollars since the 


Recovery Act was passed. The amount is 
‘the difference between wages actually 
paid and wages provided by codes. 


the re-arranged NRA enforcement 
machinery. That machinery, wind- 
ing up the reorganization of the 
Recovery Administration, calls for 
adjustment of complaints where 
possible by the compliance division 
of NRA. Then when reported viola- 


tions cannot be adjusted they willoe | 


turned over to the Department of 
Justice or the Federal Trade Com- 
mission for attention. Liaison ma- 
chinery is to be set up to coordinate 
these activities. 

But whether this involves a more 
vigorous attempt at enforcement 
remains for experience to demon- 
strate. 


Labor, in its second week in con- 
vention at San Francisco, took a 
step of historic importance in vot- 
ing to grant charters to vertical 
unions in mass production indus- 
tries. 


The vertical union takes in work- 
ers of all kinds employed in a single 
plant or industry. It is in contrast 
to the horizontal union, which em- 
braces all workers in a single craft, 
irrespective of the plant or indus- 
try in which they are employed. 

The traditional organization of 
the Federation has been on craft 
lines. In mass production indus- 
tries, however, craft distinctions 
largely break down, as explained by 
the committee which brought in the 
resolution. 

So in the automobile, aluminum, 
cement and certain other indus- 
tries many unions have been formed 
that ignored the craft distinctions. 


The Federation, however, has looked 


askance on them, and efforts were 
made to assimilate these unions to 
the craft type. 

Then came the NRA and the 
struggle between company and Fed- 
eration unions. As a means of op- 
posing the company union, the ver- 
tical union was the logical form of 
organization. The Federation has at 
last sanctioned this form in mass 
production fields. 

Sponsors of the move, who repre- 
sent the more aggressive labor ele- 
ment, see in it the pathway to “or- 
ganizing the unorganized” and add- 


ing millions of new members to the 
Federation. John L. Lewis, head of 
the United Mine Workers, and Fran- 
cis J. Gorman, leader of the United 
Textile Workers, regard it as a step 
toward collective bargaining on an 
industry-wide scale, with one union 
speaking for all employes.” 


ket 
A DEBATABLE FORMULA 


IN VOTING to fight for the 30-hour 

week with the same wage rates 
as for the 40-hour week, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor did two 
things: 


1—It voted to wage a campaign 
against employers. This would be 
done, President William Green ex- 
plained, by using persuasion first 
and the strike if necessary, while at 
the same time working to have the 
30-hour week written into the law 
of the land by Congressional enact- 
ment. , 

2.—It subscribed to a formula for 
solving one of the most puzzling 
problems which confronts our eco- 


nomic society. 


Stated in simple form, this prob- 
lem is how to enable the country to 
enjoy adequately the benefits of ma- 
chine production; how to enlarge 
consuming power and restore pros- 
perity. 

The formula proposed was fewer 
working hours. This is in line with 
the Federation’s traditional policy. 
which has been a powerful factor 
in reduction of working hours to 19 
and, later, to 8, per day as a stand- 


ard before the NRA gave its bless- 


ing to the 40-hour week. ia 


The formula is old. What is new 
is the prominence given to its eco- 
nomic justification. 

But still unanswered is the ques- 
tion of the effectiveness of the short 
week formula. The Government has 
been getting some lessons in the 
school of experience on the effect 
of reduced working hours. It has 
some views of its own on the sub- 
ject. 

High wage rates may mean low 
annual pay and hence low consum- 
ing power, the President took occa- 
sion to show in the past fortnight, 
indicating that workmen who hold 
their services at too high a figure 
may not be able to sell them. | 

Donald R. Richberg, chairman of 
the National Executive Council, took 
a the theme in the past week, say- 
ng: 

“The high wages will either stifle 
production or so hasten the substi- 
tution of machine power for man 
power that new areas of unemploy- 
ment will be created.” 

What these statements indicate is 
that in the opinion of the Admin- 
istration, the formula may defeat 
its own end if improperly applied. . 

x** 


QUIZ FOR TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


T° FIND OUT if the 30-hour work 

week formula might properly be 
applied to the textile industry, 4,000 
questionnaires were mailed in the 
past week by the Federal Trade 
Commission to employers in that 
industry. While the Trade Commis- 
sion is studying labor costs, capitali- 
zation and profits in the industry, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
sent out 110 field workers to study 
the wages, hours and working condi- 
tions of the textile employes. 

At the same time an examina- 
tion’ of the stretch-out system, in- 
volving the introduction of new 
machinery, is being made by a spe- 
cial committee of the Textile Labor 
Relations Board. All these studies 
are being carried on by Presiden- 
tial order in accordance with the 


[Continued on Page 16, Column 2.] 


The question remains academic, | 


however, since the practice is widely 
followed, and General Johnsoi 


would only be following in well-tread | 


paths. 
x** 
IGNORING CODES THAT PINCH 
REQUENTLY the question is 
raised concerning whether or not 
NRA has been a settling or an un- 
settling factor in business. 

One prominent official remarked, 
off the record, the other day that he 
thought the question hardly impor- 
tant. 

“When a provision of a code 
pinches, it usually is ignored,” he 
remarked. “For that reason NRA 
has had less effect, one way or an- 
other, than people think.” 

Much the same response was 
found in another quarter. It grew 
out of the fact that the new board 
created to hear complaints of small 
business men against the recovery 


administration has had few com-. 


plaints to hear. 

“They just aren’t observing the 
code where it hurts,” one official as- 
serted. 

Code authorities are complaining 
that small business men frequently 
are not paying assessments levied 
to support these authorities. Yet 
nothing much is done about it. Pun- 
ishment of the small employer 
might have repercussions of far- 
reaching effect in Congress. 


Which all adds up to create the | 


question: 


“Does NRA ever really intend to 
enforce its multitude of codes?” 
The answer now is to be given by 


We who make whiske 
e whiskey 
SAY: 
None pointall thoughtful menhavealways whiskey suggests a pleasure in its aroma, its 
agreed. On one pointall connoisseurs in flavor, its mellowness. 
the art of enjoyable living have always agreed. However, these characteristics are found only 

The lasting enjoyment of the pleasures of life whiskey that has been properly distilled and 
depends on moderation. then brought to full mellowness, full wholesomeness 

A few weeks will mark the anniversary ofRe- by aging. — 
peal. We think it is appropriate that we who The real enjoyment which whiskey can add 
make whiskey should emphasize, to you who _¢o the pleasures of gracious living is possible 
drink whiskey, the desirability of moderation. only to the man who drinks good, aged whis- 

For a situation exists today which requires us key and drinks moderately. 
both to take an honest, serious look at the future. Therefore, the lesson of generations of ex- 

Our stake in that future is clear—our partin _ perience is not inapplicable to problems of 
an industry in which we have held an honored today. The principle of moderation is not at 
position for 77 years. variance with what common sense suggests as 

Your stake is of vital concern. the right course for us today. 

It involves not only your health, yourmoney Dy ink moderately . . . Drink better whiskey. 
expenditures, and your enjoyment of life—but a . ra 
principle which is the very core and fibre of | W hiskey is a Luxury 
American history and tradition—your personal Whiskey cannot take the place of milk, bread 
liberty. or meat. The pleasure which good whiskey 

The Threat to Liberty offers is definitely a luxury. 
When Repeal came, most brand names were On our part we feel so strongly that we say— 
unfamiliar. People lacked experience. They  *he House of Seagram does not want a dollar that 
didn’t know how to choose. should be spent for the necessities of life. 

Many bought unwisely. And drank unwisely, And even to those to whom whiskey does not 
too. Because this new whiskey was inexpensive, mean actual deprivation, we say—treat whiskey 
it was consumed freely. Because of its rawness aS a luxury. A pint of good, aged whiskey will 
and harshness, itcould notbe consumedaswhis- bring you more enjoyment, more satisfaction, 
key should be—for mellow warmth and flavor. . than a quart of whiskey of dubious quality. 

If we both think honestly and speak frankly, We feel sure that you will agree with us that 
we must admit this condition isnotinthetradi- _ the desirable way of life is thoughtful, informed 
tion of fine living. It is not what any thoughtful _ by experience, guided by common sense. Real- 
person could desire. | izing this, we feel sure that you will prefer 

| moderation in the enjoyment of the finest to 
Wh at Common Sense Suggest ‘ the empty satisfaction that follows upon pro- 
: There is nothing new about drinking whiskey. _ fusion of the second rate. 

Through generations, it has always occupied JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS, INC; 
a natural place in gracious living. 

The House of Seagram believes that whiskey, 

properly used, is deserving of that position. 4 - | 
Seagram’s has always felt that the prapér use of CHAIRMAN OF ' ’ THE BOARD 
FINE WHISKIES siNcEe 1857 
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CHILD WELFARE 


for 
That Uncle Sam’s 


a * 


Scientists Invent 


_ Public Benefits From De- 
vices and Processes That 
Federal Employes Devise 
As Part of Their Work 


NCLE SAM is the world’s greatest in- 
ventor. 

And every citizen, rich and poor alike, | 
benefits from the inventions that come. 
from the fertile brains of his workers. | 
Thousands of inventions and improved 
devices to make this world a better place | 
to live in are dedicated to the free use of | 
the United States of America. 

Classified as public service patents, 
these inventions range all the way from an) 
improved consumers’ marketing bag to the | 
most effective known fumigant. 

Take the case, for instance, of a new 
wrapper for foods that was recently in- 
vented by one of Uncle Sam’s employes 
in the Agriculture Department. Nearly 
$2,000,000,000 of the Nation's annual food | 
value are subject to spoilage by rancidity., 


The loss due to this form of spoilage is| 
often 5 per cent of the total value of the’ 
product. Foods which are most apt to be- 
come rancid and unfit for human con-| 
sumption are edible oils, and oil-bearing | 
foods, such as butter, lard, potato chips, 
peanut butter, nuts, coffee, dried-milk. 


corn-meal, whole-wheat flour, certain 
breakfast foods, biscuits and crackers. 


Value of Green Wrappers 


Federal. specialist Mayne R. Coe tackled 
the problem. After months and months 
of experimentation he found that prod- 
ucts packed in green wrappers. kept free 
from rancidity for a much longer period 
than did those in wrappers of other colors. 
Scientist Coe also found in his experi- 
ments that green better than any other 
color preserved the aroma, freshness, color 
and flavor of commodities such as certain 
fruit juices, sauerkraut juice and coffee. 


To the public then, was dedicated this 
new and improved form of packaging 
foods. Already many manufacturers have 
taken advantage of this invention and the 
market-basket is beginning to take on 
greener shades of wrappers. 


Fumigant Most Harmless 

Take the case of the most effective 
known fumigant for certain foodstuffs 
stored in quantity. Uncle Sam's research 
specialists applied for a patent just in 
time to secure the free use of ethylene 
oxide for the American public. A great 

'German dye company recognized the 

. commercial possibilities of ethylene oxide 
and had already applied for a United, 
States patent in addition to the German! 
‘. patent under which the gas is used abroad. | 
The public service patent managed to! 
beat the German patent to the patent) 
office and now the fumigant is open to 
any American company that promises to) 
live up to certain specifications laid down | 
by law. 

The fumigant can be used anywhere | 
without excessive danger of fire or explo- , 
sion and without undue danger to human | 
health. It is deadly to insects but harm- 
less to man. 


Open Face Food Bag 

A device that will greatly aid house-. 
wives in the purchase of fruits and vege- 
tables has come from the research labora~_ 
tories of Uncle Sam. It is a mesh bag, 
close woven on one side and broadly woven 
on the other side. This permits the 
housewife to see exactly how the vegetables 
or fruits she contemplates buying look. 


A new treatment for American home- 
grown rice will shortly be made available 
to the millers of this country. The new 
treatment makes America’s rice a close 
rival to the best rice imported from India. 


Boom to Nut Growers 

Recently California's walnut growers 
were added to the long list of farmers who 
benefit from public service patents. Ex- 
perts found that the use of ethylene gas in 
treating iruits, vegetables, and nuts after 
they have been harvested hastens the 
completion of certain natural processes. | 
The result of speeding up nature’s work | 
saved the walnut growers more than 
$375,000 a year. They didn’t have to pay 
& penny for the laborious research in- 
volved. 


Example after example might be added 
to the already long list of inventions that 
are available tc any citizen who wishes to 
take advantage of them. 

In the Nation's capital, and in hundreds 
of Federal experimental stations scattered 
throughout the country thousands of busy 
young persons are striving for the day 
when their invention will have this para- 
graph at the top of the patent—“We 
hereby dedicate this invention to the free 
use of the public in the territory of the 
United States of America to take effect 
upon the granting of a patent to us.” 


Oranges vs Grapes 
In Realm of Bacchus 


Citrus Fruit Growers Hear of 
Brand New Market 


(COVERNMENT chemists have invaded 

the sacred precincts of Bacchus, the 
ancient god of wine, to discover that cit- 
rus fruits—oranges, grapefruit and tan- 
garines—may be made into palatable al- 
coholic beverages. 


Hopeful frui: producers immediately 
saw a new market opening on the citrus 
fruit horizon. Federal chemists believe 
that surplus quantities of these fruits can 
be removed from the market and the fear 
of low fruit prices can be removed. 


At present much of the fruit is made 
into canned products, marmalade and 
soft drinks. With this ‘discovery, excess 
quantities may be carried over to later 
years and sufficient time be given to the 
aging and improvement of the wines. 

From grapefruit juice, Government 
chemists at the Agriculture Department's 
station at Winter Haven, Fla., made four 
alcoholic beverages—a light dry wine of 
the sauterne type, a heavy sherry-type 
wine, a grapefruit cordial and brandy. 

The chemists stated that the liquors 
are not imitations of products now sold, 
although they do resemble well known 
wine types. To pleased fruit-growers, of- 


ficials intimated that the citrus wine can 
be produced for about 32 cents per - | 


lon. 


"Orn K. GARRISON, youthful 

and vigorous retiring chairman 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board, has had difficulty = 
himself away from his job. He 
should be back at the University of 
Wisconsin, where he serves as dean 
of the law school. But President 
Roosevelt has delayed matters while 


he scans the field more closely for 


a successor. 

Incidentally, so many different 
tales have been told of the reason 
for Mr. Garrison’s resignation from 
the Labor Board that “the real 
story” may clear the air. 

When he came to Washington at 
the President’s request his term of 
service was to be merely until the 
opening of the school year. As dean 
of the Wisconsin law school, Mr. 
Garrison is doing a rebuilding job 
much desired by President Glenn 
Frank. 

But when the school year came 
around, Mr. Roosevelt wanted Mr. 
Garrison here in Washington. He 
put the matter up to President 


' Glenn Frank. The University pres- 


ident said that a leave until Sep- 
tember could be arranged if the 
school’s board of regents agreed, 
but after February he would expect 
his dean back again. 

Service until 
carry the labor board chairman 
into a critical period in Congress, 
when there would be greater diffi- 
culty tearing away than now. Con- 
sequently he decided to make the 
break at this time. 

QUICK DECISIONS 
HILE SPEAKING of Mr. Garri- 
son, many New Deal officials 
in Washington have been searching 
for the secret of his success in the 
Labor Board job. As his friends see 
it, that secret was this: 

He organized his board to make 
quick decisions. There were three 
members on the NLRB. At least two 
of the three sat in on each hearing 
that grew out of a labor dispute. 

Then, after the hearing regardless 
of the hour, Mr. Garrison and the 
other board members would discuss 
the issues involved. If legal ques- 
tions were involved they asked their 
counsel to investigate and report 
without delay. 

The retiring chairman is reported 
to be a man who makes up his mind 
quickly. As a result of these tac- 
tics cases were disposed of in a 
hurry. This meant that the oppos- 
ing sides in the dispute had the gov- 
ernment answer In time to prevent 
continuing bitterness. The old Na- 
tional Labor Board, displaced by 
NLRB, had difficulty reaching de- 
cisions and in getting those deci- 
sons enforced. 

JESSE JONES, COLLECTOR 
QNE OF THE MOST enthusiastic 

collectors of pictures in the cap- 
ital is Jesse Jones, chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
What he collects are cartoons and 
caricatures of Jesse Jones which 
have appeared in newspapers and 
magazines. 

It isn’t every man, important or 
unimportant, who enjoys a joke on 
himself; but of jokes on himself Mr. 
Jones has made a hobby. The walls 
of his office are covered with these 
pictures, all of which Mr. Jones dis- 
plays with pride; even those that 
take a dig at him. 


CLAN OF HOPKINS 
BotT# REPUBLICANS and Demo- 
crats are represented in the 
Hopkins family, of which Harry L. 
Hopkins, Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator, is at present the 
Washington member. 

A short time ago Mr. Hopkins’ 
brother; a physician, in Tacoma, 
Wash., announced his candidacy for 
coroner on the Republican ticket. 

“I’m making my campaign on the 
Republican ticket,” said the Tacoma 
Hopkins, “so I can give Harry a job 
when the Democrats go out of 
power.” 

At a press conference recently 
Mr. Hopkins volunteered the infor- 
mation: 

I got a nice friendly letter from 
my brother the other day.” ~ 


“Has he asked you for any money . 
for his campaign?” asked a _ re- 


porter. 
‘“He hasn’t yet, but it’s in the 


INFORMALITY. IN OFFICE 
ECRETARY of Interior Harold L. 


Ickes’ informal habits of con-— 


ducting his office are sometimes 
disconcerting to his visitors. 

Two lawyers, who had been in 
Washington to talk with former 
Secretaries of Interior and were used 
to seeing them maintain a major 
amount of dignity, obtained an a,- 
pointment with Mr. Ickes. Tircy 
reached the Interior Department 
reception room only a few minutes 
before the time of their appoint- 
ment. 

There was a man at a desk in one 
end of the room. He was not wear- 
ing a coat and appeared to be dee, - 
ly engrossed in his work. 

“We have an appointment with 
Secretary Ickes,” said one of the 
lawyers, going up to the man at the 
desk. The coatless’§ individual 
looked up, but said nothing. The 
lawyer grew a little impatient. 

“T’d like to see the Secretary,” ne 
repeated. “Promptness, you know, 
is a royal virtue.” 

“I am Secretary Ickes,” the man 
at the desk replied. 

Mr. Ickes adopted the use of the 


February would | 


~ 


reception room as his private office 
largely because of the enormous 
number of visitors he has to receiv? 
in connection with his multifold 
duties as administrator of emergency 
agencies. In this office he finds it 
easier to hasten the interviews. 
Persons with appointments seat 
themselves in the reception room. A 


visitor to the Secretary, noting the | 


large number of individuals waiting, 
automatically shortens his interview. 
At least that is how it works in most 
cases, say the members of Mr. Ickes’ 
office staff. 


MR. WALLACE A VEGETARIAN 


A REASSURING WORD has come | 


out of the Department of Agri- 
culture for the domestic animal 
population of the country, much of 
which has been slaughtered lately 


in the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- | 
ministration surplus reduction cam- | 


paigns. 


It is reported on the avowal ofthe | 


secretary to Secretary of Agricul- 


ture Wallace that Mr. Wallace has | 


not approved the slaughtering of 
the surplus little pigs, cattle, and 


sheep with any ulterior motives in | 
mind. In fact, it makes no differ- | 


ence to Mr. Wallace personally Mr. 
Wallace is a vegetarian. 
“Generally speaking,’ says Mr. 
Wallace’s secretary, “Mr. Wallace 
prefers green, leafy vegetables.” 


AN ARISTOCRATIC WATERMELON 


\VATERMELON PARTIES, as long 
as watermelon is to be found 
in the far South, have come to be 
an annual custom with Secretary of 
Commerce Daniel C. Roper. 

In a certain section of his native 
South Carolina there is a species of 
melon delicious in taste but with a 
rind so thin and fragile that the 
melon cannot stand shipment to 
market. Once a year Secretary 
Roper has some of these melons, 
wrapped in cottonseed meal, sent to 
his Washington home; and there 
his epicure friends foregather. 

Secretary Roper carries on the tra- 


dition, which began with William C. 
Adamson, of Georgia, who, when 
chairman of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Federal 
merce, used to have melons shipped 
direct to him from Georgia. Judge 
Adamson, who wouldn’t touch any 
but a Georgia melon, inaugurated 
watermelon parties under the Cap- 
itol dome. 

The melons were served on the 
high bench occupied by Committee 
members. Guests from the two 
Houses generally were seated on the 


carpet. 


A REFIRING OFFICE HOLDER 
HILE the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration has a big staff 
entrusted with the task of making 


‘the FHA known throughout the 


land, one of the FHA executives— 
George H. Buckley of Iowa, Assist- 
ant to the Administrator—refuses to 
become any more widely known 
than necessary. 

Notwithstanding repeated _re- 
quests from various sources, includ- 
ing his own organization, he doesn’t 
want to see any written sketch of 
himself and he refuses to be pho- 
tographed. 

=o 


HE KEEPS IN STEP 


Rhythm in the U. S. Patent of- 
fices! 

Try walking “out of step” with 
Grattan Kerans, Administrative As- 
sistant to the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents. It just can’t be done. 
matter what foot the visitor steps 
off ‘on, Mr. Kerans is quick to shilt 
his walking rhythm to suit. 

Doesn’t make any difference if 
the witty visitor tries to fool him. 
Grattan Kerans never gets off on 
the wrong foot. 

AN APPLE MERCHANT 
GECRETARY of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., sold apples last 
week. 

The man who has in his charge 
the billions of dollars belonging to 
the United States, sells around 20,- 


Com- | 


No | 


—purts Upward 


Cost of Living Now Stands-at 13 
Per Cent Above That of 
April, 1933 


The cost of living is at its highest point 
since August, 1933. 


However, some consolation was in 
sight for the family larder, with a re- 
ported drop, the first since last April, in 
the retail food price list. 


Viewed over a period of one year, foods 
particularly, and housing, clothing, fuel 
and light and sundries, all experienced a 
jump in prices. From a survey ‘by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board it was 
revealed that the cost of living of wage 


gust to September, the sharpest rise since | 
August, 1933. As a result, this advance 
sent living costs in September to a point | 
4 per cent higher than in September, 


April, 
low point in its cost of living. 


Food prices sky-rocketed by 3.4 per cent ' 


from August to September, although Com- 
missioner Lubin, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, disclosed that for the first time since 
April when retail food prices began their | 
sensational advance, the American con- 


sumer in the two weeks’ period ending | 
Sept. 25, noticed a decrease in the over-— 


the-counter prices of a number of food. 
prices. 

A prediction was made sometime ago. 
by Commissioner Lubin that the con- 
| sumer would “get a break” as far as food 
‘prices went, in so far as the month of 
| October would see a general decline of 
| all retail prices due to overstocked whole- 
'salers’ shelves. 

“Meats,” Commissioner Lubin stated, 
|“showed the largest decrease, 1.6 per cent, 
due to declining prices for lamb, pork 
chops and steaks.” Dairy products also; 
‘showed a _ decrease, although cereals! 
showed an increase. 


000 bushels of apples each Autumn 
fom his Dutchess County, N. Y., 
farm. 

@ @ 


MURDER WILL OUT 


From murder to milk! That in es- 
sence is the life story of Miss Mil- 
dred Morris, one of Dr. Frederic C. 
Howe’s many “right hands” over ai 
the AAA’s Consumers’ Counsel of- 
fices. 

For years Miss Morris covered this 
country’s famous murder and crim- 
inal cases for a news service. Then 
murder palled. 


earners increased 1.8 per cent from Au-. 


1933, and 13.3 per cent higher than in) 
1933, when America enjoyed the. 


The HouseholdBudget 'N ew Low Record 


In the Death Rate: 


Cancer Retreats 


While Heart Diseases 
Rise; 1 of Every 100 
Died in Last Year 


pico out of every 100 persons died last 


| arene in the drab formula used by 
the Census Bureau, the death rate was 
1067:7 per 100,000 population. 

But the bright lining in the cloud ol 
‘death solemnity is the fact that 1933's 
| death rate is the lowest since the Census 

Bureau began to collect data on the sub- 
| ject, and that was back in 1900. 

To the Bureau, 1933 was an outstanding 
year because for the first time it was able 
to present death data for the entire 48 
States. Texas was the last State to come 
_forward with its mortality figures. 

Out of the columns of figures and big 
/medical terms that are used in the scien- 
tific story of how and when people aie 
come many interesting facts. 

There is, for instance, the ray of hope 
in the cancer figures, which show that 
the upward march of the last 15 years in 


the cancer death rate was checked last | 


| year, temporarily at least. Then the de- 
|cline in the number of deaths from tue | 
berculosis, reflecting the progress of mod- 
ern preventive and curative measures. 
But on the other hand, the number o! | 
deaths from heart disease and other ail- 


tinues to increase. More than 300,000 ot 
the 1,342,075 persons who died last year 
were victims of heart and circulatory dis- 
| Ranking third as causes of death are 
| diseases of the nervous system, led only 
‘by the cancer and tumor class and the 


| heart group. However, fewer persons are 


| dying of nervous disorders. 

, Next as a cause of death are diseases 

| of the genitourinary system, followed by 
diseases of the nose, throat and lungs. 

| Close behind comes illness of the di- 


gestive system, the leader in this group 


being appendicitis. 
The number of suicides last year was. 


| just under 20,000, a falling off from 1932. 
‘when the business depression was nearing at Paris in 1929. However, separate dats 


a peak. 


out prominently in this group. 


Tuberculosis Takes a Drop 


-Y. W. C. A. social agencies, State an 
public employment agencies, and a fe 


ard: 


ments of the blood circulating system con-’ 


Aside from disease, violent and acci- show that 29,323 persons died in autom 
dental causes lead to almost one out of 10 | bile accidents last year, 
deaths, with falls and landslides standing | auto and train or trolley collisions 


All these figures are based on the death-/| railroad accidents 3,973, water transporg 
recording system adopted by the nations! accidents 1,029. 


Island, Moline and East Moline only 


Mr. 


Plight of the Maid— i 
Long Hours, Small P; | 


~ 


But Women’s Bureau Offe 
Some Ideas on the Subject 


ke constitutes a fair week's wo, 
and a fair week's wages for the Na 
tion's household workers? 

-This question recently put to 217 direc 
tors responsible for the placement of 


employes was asked by the Women’s By E. 
reau, Department of Labor. Here is wha 
these directors connected with varioy In this day 


of unemploye 
easy for us t 
tum and to § 
down hill, no 
cidal than to 
A minimum’ wage standard in the cast isms of coope! 
of adult workers to range from $13 4 its ruthless cc 
$40 a month, with room and board ‘ud analysis of tk 
nished. Hourly rates to vary from 35 to 5{ Strength and 
cents. Payment for overtime, one wee,} efforts. Wet 
vacation with pay after a year's servic must — 
private room end access to modern bat medicine | a 
and accident compensation carried by ¢) ills. — 
employer. May 
The Women's Bureau points out th when necesss 
at present more than 1,400,000 wome compelling ry 
“servants” have been dependent sole'4 tualities 
upon the whims and wishes of the i! yrists an . 
dividual employers. As a result work jo eht or extr 
these persons has meant long and irregg tD® petty pe 
ular hours with little relation betwee litical hoe a 
the work done and the wages offered. upon whicn fr 


well divide. 
Retail Milk Prices 


kinds of organizations, including college 


fee-charging bureaus set as a fair stang 


political bick 


Why the I 

And How They VaryFrom Pla 
For examp 

‘\iamrs milk drinkers have to pay jday that the 
cents for every quart they buy whg?romised tha’ 

milk buyers in midwest, Davenport, R@n: cut, the b 


( -rnment take 


9 cenis a quart for milk. + Jusiness; an 


[ FOUND A BIG WORD 
TO MAKE EM BELIEVE 
1 GIVE MORE MILEAGE: 


BUY AT THIS SIGN 


This sign identifies the 30,000 Esso 
Stations and Dealers from Maine 
to Louisiana who represent the 
services and products of the 
world’s leading oi! organization. 


ad 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW 


[Essolube Motor Oil in the crankcase enables Essolene to do its best] 


AT REGULAR 


SHUCKS! fin 
ADD SUPER, EXTRA. 
OR PLUS TO WHAT 
YOU SAY AND BEAT 
YOU BOTH! 


The owl confides, he’s much amused 
At what pretentious words are used 

By those who want you to believe 
Their fuels a strange new power achieve! 


IVE FOUND 
A SWELL ONE TO 
MAKE ‘EM THINK 
IVE GOT 

RE PO.VER. 


We never have implied that Essolene possesses any mysterious 
qualities. We have avoided all claims of what it could be expected 
to do. What we ask is that you try Essolene in your car and judge 
it entirely by your own findings. Knowing Essolene as only its 
makers can, we feel that it is well able to speak for itself. 


GASOLINE PRICE 


ene 


Smoother Performance 


a: 


Experts from the dairy section of ti} Promises had 
AAA who made a survey of 50 milk marg The funds 
kets would go no further than show @ variety of c 
wide range in retai' prices. The whys ang First, the 
wherefors of the wide fluctuations are letf adopted in J 
to other Federal specialists to answer. | cial and ind 

Other cities which show high re: hy of col 
‘prices for milk include Hartford. Conn$ the present 
Birmingham, Ala.; Raleigh, N. C. ang power. Thir 
Washington, D. C., with prices at 14 cent continuing i) 
per quart. health has ¢ 

Folks in Evansville, and Indianapoliq maintenance 
Ind., were revealed as buyers of mill lions of indi 
priced at 9 cents a quart. stitutions up 

000,000 peo 
Last Wint 
compiled on accidental deaths 
another 
transport accidents killed 433 person§ Balance ¢ 
Not Feasi 
Who is th 
fore the An 
that we sh 
of people fi 


actual starv 
the face of t 
have cut ex 
get? Comm 
lution in th 
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By DONALD R. RICHBERG 


Executive Director of the National Emergency Council. 


In this day when there are stil’ millions; breed a revolt in 30 days by adopting 


of 
for us ose 

roan and to start another national slide 

down hill, no program could be more sui- 


it would be all too| such a progrem. 
forward momen- | 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has loaned about $6,000,000,000, largely to 
protect banks, railroads and other insti- 


13, 


Two RECOVERY THEMES—PRIVATE PROFIT AND GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Richberg, Reviewing the New Deal Program, Says That Uncle. Sam Must Continue Expenditures Which Unbalance the Budget and 
Adds That Increased Employment Will Result From 


Profitable Business Operation 


the National Industrial Recovery Act and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. * * * 
The only tolerable way out of this de- 
pression is being found in the steady in- 
crease of employment in profitable pri- 
vate business. As we move toward this 


goal many temporary agencies of Federal 
aid will become unnecessary. * * * 


cidal than to abandon our new mechan- | tutions involving directly and indirectly ‘Holds Present Currency 


isms of cooperation and to let nature take the security of the entire population. The 


It is a time for sober 
analysis of the gains and losses, and the 
strength and weakness of our cooperative 
efforts. We must continue them; and we 
must improve them. There is no patent 
medicine that will cure our economic 
ills. * 8 

May I also point out that in this day 
when necessity still stands behind us, 
tompelling men to deal with pressing ac- 
tualities and to disregard the pure the- 
yrists and perfectionists of the extreme 
‘right or extreme left, it is no 
the petty partisanship of ordinary po- 
litical campaigns. There are great issues 
upon which mature men and women may 
well divide. Let us leave the ordinary 
political bickering to school children. 


Why the Departure 
From Platform Pledges? 


For example a critic told me the other 


its ruthless course. 


‘Home Owners’ Loan Corporation is sav- 
‘ing over 800,000 homes from foreclosure. 
The Farm Credit Administration has come 
‘to the aid of hundreds of thousands of 
| farmers threatened with the loss of homes 
and livelihood. 

Wherever there is the slightest under- 
standing of the necessities faced and met 


Policy Is Very Sound 

The problem ot what is a sound cur- 
rency and how to establish it, is not the 
easy one which is oversimplified by po- 
liticians of the old school. A sound cur- 
rency is not one whereby the price and 
wage structure of a nation can be vio- 
lently disturbed by the actions of other 


by the Government, there must be recog: | nations, or by the operations of a con- 


nition of the plain, cold fact that sweep- | Centrated control of credit in private 


'ing criticisms of the great bulk of Gov- 
‘ernment expenditures, and sweeping de- 


and balancing of the budget are the prod- 

uct either of gross ignorance or the 

cheapest form of political demagogism. 


This brings me to a point which I should 
like to make concerning comparisons ot 
the efficiency and cost of private and 
public organizations. There has been a 
great deal of fun made of the many “al- 
| phabetical agencies” which have been 


‘day that the Democratic platform of 1932. spawned by the Federal Government to 


.vromised that Government expenses would 
:.@ cut, the budget balanced and the Gov- 
« mmment taken out of the field of private 
jusiness; and he complained that these 
promises had @ot been kept. * * * 

The fundaziental unsoundness of this 
variety of criticism lies in three facts: 
First, the Democratic platform was 
adopted in June, 1932. Second, our finan- 
cial and industrial structure was on the 
verge of collapse in March, 1933, when 
the present Administration came into 
power. Third, from that day to this the 


continuing improvement of our economic. 
health has depended absolutely upon the, 


maintenance of public support for mil- 
lions of individuals and for the huge in- 
stitutions upon which the welfare of 120,- 
000,000 people depends. 
Last Winter we had over 7,000,000 cases 
of Federal relief, through direct aid or 
payments for work, which meant the sup- 


rectly. 


Balance of Budget 
Not Feasible Just Now 
Who is the man who dares to stand be- 


that we should not have saved millions 
of people from destitution, suffering and 
actual starvation last Winter, and that in 
the face of this demand for help we should 
have cut expenses and balanced the bud- 
get? Communists cannot produce a revo- 


tionary, inhumane 


On the sunny slopes of Smyrna. .in the fertile 
fields of Macedonia .. from the shores of the 
Black Sea... that’s where the best kinds grow.. 

the kinds used in making Chesterfields. 


@ 1934, Liccurr & Myzas Tosacco Co, 


port of more than 20,000,000 persons di-' 


fore the American peé@ple and to declare’ 


/meet emergency demands. There has 
been much loose talk about bureaucracies. 
| But I should like to ask some of the arm- 
chair.critics to glance for a moment at 


a few of the “alphabetical” organizations | 


of private business, and to compare their 
| complicated and costly structures with 
/some of the Government organizations. 
Consider, for example, the operations 
‘of A. T. & T., or G. E., or G. M., or B. & 
(O., or C. & O. or other “alphabetical” 
organizations of big business. No doubt 
‘they are all efficiently operated; but did 


were in structure, and what an amount ot 
‘red tape and bureaucratic organization 
had been found necessary for efficiency? 
And have you ever seen what a lot of 
money it costs just to administer one pri- 
vate business which is only a fraction of 
the size of NRA or RFC or AAA? * * * 


Some Hope Lies in 


Paying Private Business 


As I stated previously, there are large 
issues in the recovery program which are 
worthy of discussion. They are centered 
in the two major organizations for eco- 
nomic recovery. If the NRA is able to 
bring about, through codes of fair com- 


petition, a permanent improvement otf | 
trade and industry, and if the AAA is able | 
to bring agricultural production and prices | 


into a fair relationship to industrial pro- 
‘duction and prices, the foundations of a 
better economic order will be laid down 


lution in this country, but a blind, reac-|in the democratic principles of coopera- 
government could tion and self-government which underlie 


HERE are about as many kinds of 
Turkish tobacco as there are kinds of = 2 oe 
apples—but they all have a spicy aroma and 4 — 
flavor which seems to “season”.a cigarette 


you ever observe how complicated they | 


‘hands, or by the operations of domestic 
speculators, or by the often arbitrary and 


time for | mands for immediate cutting of expenses | Shifting relationship of an inelastic sup- 


‘ply of one precious metal to a widely 
fluctuating demand for currency. 

It is not my purpose to advocate or to 
Suggest a particular monetary policy. But 
'I do wish to point out that the demand 
‘for a sound Currency is like a demand 
‘for sound economics. Everyone agrees 
that it is desirable; and large groups of 
practical and learned people disagree most 
' violently over what it is and how to get it. 
To which I should add that we actually 
have at the present time in this country a 
currency which by all tests of stable pur- 
chasing power should be regarded as ex- 
ceptionally sound. 


Contentions Classed 


As Not Real Issues 


It has been my effort so far to eliminate 
from the real issues which are before us a 
number of false issues, which I would 
summarize as follows: 

1. The huge expenditures of the Federal! 
Government have been made and are b2- 
ing continued under the driving necessity 
of protecting the entire population from 
the accuumulated evils of a long depres- 
sion. Millions of families and institutions 
affecting other millions, have been and 
myst be preserved by drawing upon the 
financial resources of the Nation. 

2. These emergency relief expenditures 
should not be continued and will not be 
continued, beyond the period of necessity. 
But even a dramatic revival of business 
'and the reemployment of 4,000,000 workers 
has not relieved the Nation from the ob- 


and opening the doors to permanent em- 
ployment, for several million other 
workers who are Still idle. 

3. It is desirable and necessary to bal- 
ance the Federal budget at the earliest 
possible moment. But the practical ques- 
tions which any administration must de- 
cide are: What expenditures can be 


ligation of providing immediate relief, 


to finance Government loans that will be 
repaid, or in order to defer the burden of | 
necessary expenditures which cannot be} 
met out of current revenues. The only 
honest way to criticize administration 
policies in this regard is not by a bianket 
complaint, bout by specific proposals, 
whereby the critic will himself assume 
the responsibility for advocating either not 
meeting emergency relief demands, or in- 
creasing taxation, or increasing Govern- 
ment loans. 

The political partisan who in one! 
breath advocates adequate relief from un- 
employment dcistress and in the next 
breath demands reduced taxation, less 
Government borrowing, and a balanced 
budget, is trying to make a fool of his 
Government and is succeeding in making 
a fool of himself. 


Praises the Initial 


Results of the NRA 


It seems clear to me that the most vital , 
problem of our economic recovery at the, 
How shall we bring | 
about a steady increase in the private em- | 
ployment of industrial wage earners and 
in the volume of goods produced and dis-| 
The 
tional Recovery Administration has pro-. 
vided the machinery for solving this prob- 


present’ time is this: 


tributed by private enterprise? 


lem. It has achieved some far-reaching | 


results. * * * 


The principal problems before the re-. 
organized NRA have been defined in 15. 
months of code making and, as a basis for | 
discussing them, let me recall attention | 
to the original purposes of the Recovery | 
Act. Its emergency purpose was to put. 
men back to work. Its more permanent. 
purpose was to establish industrial condi- | 
tions in which business men could coop- 
erate in making secure the livelihood of | 
workers and the profitableness of sound | 
enterprises, and in providing better as- | 
Surances to all our people that the es-. 
sential enterprises of the Nation would. 
continuously serve the needs of the Nation. | 

To accomplish both purposes of the Act | 
a@ machinery was set up to produce codes 
of fair competition through which the 
representatives of trades and industries 
could establish an industrial law and 
order, which they could administer them- 
selves, under reasonable safeguards of the 
public interest. Thus they were empdéwered 
and they have been able to establish. 
minimum wages and maximum hours, to 
outlaw child labor, and to eliminate un- 
fair competition both in overworking and 
underpaying labor and in dishonest or 
unfair trade practices, such as misrepre- 
sentation and fraud, secret rebates and 
destructive price cutting. | 

To enforce such industrial law it was 
necessary to obtain the sanction of public 


‘authority, coupled with such public su-| 
/pervision as would insure the fulfillment 


Safely reduced? What revenues can be| of obligations to the general welfare. 


obtained withou$ oppressive taxation? 


In the first drive to carry out the emer- 


What amounts should be borrowed, either| gency purposes of the law naturally the 


better than any other kind that grows. 


The right Turkish is costly — but it adds 
something to Chesterfield’s milder better 


taste. 


2525 


When you go on 
your next cruise, 
stop atSmyrna and 
visit our tobacco 
factory. We think 
you will find it in- 
teresting. 


Om as 


As Mr. Richberg Sees It 


business. 


administration must decide are: 


tion? 


itis and how to get it. 


industry and labor will cooperate 


eral welfare. 


boy only tolerable way out of this depression is being found 
in the steady increase of employment in profitable private 


The most vital problem of our economic recovery at the present 
time is this: How shall we bring about a steady increase in the 
private employment of industrial wage earners and in the volume 
of goods produced and distributed by private enterprise? 

It is desirable and necessary to balance the Federal budget at the 

earliest possible moment. But the practical questions which any 


reduced? What revenues can be obtained without oppressive taxa- 
What amounts should be borrowed? 
The demand for a sound currency is like a demand for sound 
economics. Everyone agrees that it is desirable and large groups 
of practical and learned people disagree most violently over what 


There is no threat of sweeping changes or the application of any 
novel theories [in‘NRA codes administration] but merely an indi- 
cation of that trend in administrative interpretation of the Recov- 
ery Act which may lead toward permanent legislation. 

a 

We are in the period of a definite business recovery. The time 
is ripe for a definite advance in labor relations.... If leaders of 


ment to bring about even a trial period of industrial peace they 
will render a great service to all who follow them and to the gen- 


What expenditures can be safely 


A 


with the efforts of their govern- 


chief emphasis was placed on increasing 


minimum wages and reducing hours ot | 
work while maintaining the earning ca-' 


pacity of the individual worker. These 
were obvious measures to meet the im- 
perative need of putting more men to 
work immediately and of increasing rap- 
idly the total purehasing power of the 
wage earners, * * * 


The major effort of the NRA in its 
early stages was within safe limits. The 
long depression had reduced wages and 
prices in most industries to the point 
where a rise of both was essential to any 
real recovery. * * * The long list of trades 
and industries coming under codes all 
made their contributions to employment 


and purchasing power s0 that by Decem- | 
ber, 1933, 3.000.000 workers and §$3,000,- | 
000.000 of purchasing power had _ been 
added to the pay rolls of the Nation. . 


The organization of trades and indus- 


and prices which might be easily misused. 
No one could question in the early months 
of NRA the reasonableness of many de- 
mands that some assurance should be 
given to business men, who agreed to en- 
large their pay rolls and to increase their 
costs, that they would be protected from 
cut-throat competition, from destructive 
price-cutting, and from overproduction 
that would flood their markets with sur- 
[€° goods to be sold at less than cost. 


Balance of Costs 


And Selling Prices 


Under the law monopolistic practices 
were not to be permitted. But‘also under 
the law temporary restrictions upon pro- 
duction were expressly authorized and de- 
structive price-cutting was a declared evil. 
It was plainly the duty of the recovery 


administration to allow trade and indus-| 


trial associations to try to find appro- 


tries for the purpose of cooperation and| priate means to protect at least the re- 
selfdiscipline afforded a machinery for | covery of their production costs.and to ob- 
direct and indirect controls of production tain some assurance that goods might be 


— 


ENDING 


sold at prices sufficient to maintain the 
wages, hours and other labor conditions 
required by the codes. 

There were also reasonable demands for 
price filing requirements in codes, so that 
various unfair competitive practices might 
be eradicated through open price quota- 
tions. All the code provisions affecting 
production volume or price competition 
that have received public criticism in re- 
cent months, were approved with two 
reservations always implied and frequently 
expressed. 

First, they were experiments in indus- 
trial self-government which should be 
given a fair trial as an emergency meas- 
ure. In many codes such as the Steel 
Code approval was given only for a defi- 
nite trial period. 


No Intent to Do Away 
With Fair Competition 

Second, no approval of any code was 
intended to sanction the elimination of 
fair competition in the production of all 
the goods that the market would absorb 
at the lowest prices at which they could 
be produced and distributed without loss. 
It is not my contention that every code 
has operated in accordance with these 
principles. It is probable, despite heated 
conflicts of opinion, that many codes have 


provided the means of restricting a com- © 


petition that could honestly be described 
as fair or unfair according to the eco- 
nomic interest affected. 


To determine accurately where the pub- 
lic interest lies in such a conflict of pri- 
vate interests is frequently an impossible 
task. In such circumstances it may be 
the wisest course for the Government to 
decline to interfere in any way and also 
to decline to permit private associations 
to attempt to interfere with the exercise 
of individual judgment. 


There is a great deal of emotional feel- 
ing on both sides of this issue. When 
certain statements of mine in Washing- 
ton a few days ago were thought to fore- 
Shadow the early end of any restraints 
upon production volume or price competi- 
tion, I received atterrifying amount of ap- 
proval and condemnation within 24 hours. 

Let me now express most emphatically 
my opinion that no one who has an ade- 
quate knowledge of this problem would 
venture to lay down any formula or prin- 
ciple to be applied rigidly in the making 
or revision of all codes. It would be a 
major calamity to abandon the efforts 
which, although only partially successful, 
have brought better order and health to 
certain industries. There can be no doubt 
that a great advance has been made al- 
ready in dealing particularly with indus- 
tries exploiting natural resources, such as 
coal, oil, lumber, and various metals. Im- 
proved conditions have been established 
in many retafl trades. Protections have 
been afforded to conscientious employerg 


tee 
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“the broadest of all the Government’s 


_ lenge to them to show cause why contracts 
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Shipowners Defend Over-. 


t Activities of the State 
jovernments 


seas Mail Contracts T 

they drink—those employes of Ohio's 
121 State liquor stores—like any other con- 
sumer. This mandate has been laid down 
_by the director of the State liquor con- 
trol department, John A. Hughes. 

The practice of State employes accept- 
ing gifts of liquor samples from salesmen 
has apparently been growing. The dis- 
tilleries have been notified to forbid sales- 


Government is in the midst of its effort 
to get light on problems of air and ocean 


The Federal Aviation Commission, in 


numerous investigations of the subject, is. 


. preparing for its coming recommendations men from making such gifts, and the 


to Congress to establish for the first time State employes have been told to pay for 


.@& permanent Federal policy toward all what they drink under pain of dismissal. 


matters of the air. | Minnesota is determined to have only 
The Post Office Department envisioning | good liquor on sale—with skepticism 9f the 


. & possible economy of $10,000,000 or more | truth of the saying that “all liquor is good. 
‘only some is better.” About 1,600 cases of | 


in Government pay for sea-mail trans- 
portation, is following up the Sena‘e in- | liquor have been sent back as inferior to 
vestigation of ocean and airmail contracts | Eastern distillers. The State Department 
with hearings on the Department’s chal- | of Agriculture is cooperating with the 

liquor control office of Minnesota in the 


‘should not be modified or canceled. 


Federal Aviation Commission—Before 


. the Federal Aviation Commission, which is 


holding hearings at Washington to work 
out some permanent national air policy, 
many witnesses favor some sort of unified 


' Federal control, but differ as to powers 


that should be conferred on any perma- 
nent Federal agency. 

Some early witnesses favored outright 
regulation of the whole aviation industry 
‘by a permanent Federal Aviation Commis- 
sion. For the Independent Aviation Oper- 
ators Association, President Oliver L. 
Parks approved the idea of a permanent 
air commission, but suggested also revival 
of the post of Assistant Secretary «f War 
for Aeronautics and Assistant Secretary of 
Navy for Aeronautics. He also protested, 
like some other witnesses, against the 
Black-McKellar air-mail law. 

George F. Logan, of St. Louis, joined in 
the proposal for a permanent aviation 
commission in complete control of all com- 
mercial aviation activities. He also favored 
Government encouragement of airport 
development, just as there is Federal co- 
operation with States for highways. Gov- 
ernment aid for private flying schools, he 
further advocated. 


Rigid Control Premature 

For the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials, Dr. F. D. Fagg, Jr., its 
secretary, a professor of aeronautics at 
Northwestern University, advocated a per- 
manent Frderal aviation commission as 
an independent organization for assembling 
information, holding public hearings, to 
advise the President and Congress, and 
for liaison between public and private avi- 
ation agencies. Dr. Fagg said the air in- 
dustry has not yet reached the stage that 
would warrant rigid regulation of air com- 
merce by the Federal Government either 
by issuance of public certificates of neces- 
sity or regulation of eg 

Setting up in the War Department of a 
militia bureau that would organize State 
national guard units, was favored by Dr. 
Fagg. He also wants Federal and State 
cooperatior in development of airways and 
adequate subsidy of scheduled air trans- 
port lines. 

Charles A. Lindbergh, transatlantic 
p oneer, is scheduled to testify Oct. 16. 

The Post Office Department is permit- 
ting airmail lines to acquire contracts be- 
low cost, Paul Braniff, vice president of 
Braniff Airways, told the Commission. He 
testified that on the Chicago-Dallas-Texas 
route, his company bid 17'¢ cents per mile 
and the American Airlines bid 8 cents per 
mile. He characterized recent bidding as 
a “joke.” 


Ocean Mail Investigation—While Post- 
master Genera: Farley is considering 
whether scaling down present ocean-mail 
contract pay or the substitution of direct 
Federal subsidies is more desirable, ocean- 
mail contractors appearing at Washington 


_at the Post Office Department hearings 


say there is misunderstanding about sea- 
mail pay. 

Compensation under oceal-mail con- 
tracts is not on a poundage basis but a 
mileage basis. Shipping companies point 
out that Government officials, from the 
President and the Postmaster General 
down, have stated that ocean-mail con- 
tracts are primarily to make possible the 
private ownership and maintenance of the 
merchant marine. 

The Post Office Department has stated 
that overseas mails could be transported 
at statutory poundage rates for $3,000,000, 
whereas contract payments aggregate about 
$29,000,000. But the ocean-mail contracts, 
says R. J. Baker, president of the Amer- 
ican Steamship Owners’ Association, are 
"not designed to assure carriage of mail 
alone” but also to assure maintenance of 
dependable steamship service throughout 
the world for commerce and national de- 
fense. 

Both Mr. Baker and N. O. Pedrick, gen- 
eral manager of the Mississippi Shipping 
Co., cite Postmaster General Farley as 
saying in his last annual report that “it 
is desired again to emphasize the fact that 
carrying the mails is a minor or incidental 
purpose of these contracts,” and the mer- 
chant marine development the principal 
object. 

President Roosevelt, by executive order, 
July 17, following the Senate special com- 
mittee inquiry into air mail and ocean 
mail, directed the Postmaster Genera! to 
investigate foreign air mail and ocean 
mail cqntracts entered into prior to June 
16, 1933, to determine whether there should 
be any modifications or cancellations. The 
Department, through an inquiry board, is 
conducting hearings and it wants to save 
$10,000,000 in this ocean-mail money. 

Status of Shipowners’ Debts 

Shipowners are indebted to the Govern- 
ment $11,366,757, J. C. Peacock, director ot 
the U. S. Shipping Board, Department ot 
Commerce, testified. President Baker, ot 
the Steamship Owners, came back at him 
with the statement that “no loan is in 
actual default, though some are slightly 
in arrears,” and amounts past due on con- 
struction and reconditioning loans and on 
ship sales by the Government total only 
$5,032,178. ii 

Post Office Inspector George F. Smith 
testified that the Colombian Steamship 


-Co.’s $5,521,257 mail contract, in 1930, for 


service to South and Central American 
ports, was awarded in the face of the fact 
many faster vessels were available. The 
United Fruit Co. was a low bidder. Co- 
lombian Co.’s counsel said its bid was 
properly drawn. 

R. H. Hupper, counsel of the Colombian 
Steamship Co., said ocean mail subsidies 
must continue until a permanent plan of 
Federal aid for American shipping be- 
comes effective. 

“If we are going to carry out the na- 
tional policy twice affirmed by Congress, 
some permanent subsidy plan must be 
evolved for our shipping,” he said. “But 


we can hardly be expected to give up what 


‘effort to enforce the rule that all bever- 
ages sold in the State shall be pure in 
content and not misrepresented by labels. 

Maine, contemplating adoption of laws 
for the control of the liquor tratfic, is 
studying methods of the Massachusetts 
State Alcoholic Beverages Control Com- 
mission and the Maine Legislature is ex- 
pected to pass a liquor control law at,its 
session opening in January. 

Liquor dealers in Illinois have been put 
on notice to attach State revenue stamps 
to stocks of alcoholic beverages. Measures 
have been adopted to prevent the attach- 
ment of State stamps to bootleg liquors. 
September receipts from the liquor traf- 
fic in Illinois were well over a half-million 
dollars. 

The regulation of the Virginia Alcohol 
Beverage Control Board limiting the 
amount of alcohol that a person may 
transport to one gallon at a time has been 
liberalized. The store managers have been 
given the right to permit transport of 
larger quantities. 

* * 


TEXAS LEGISLATIVE PROBLEMS 

HE STATE LEGISLATURE of Texas 

-assembled Oct. 12 in special session to 
consider primarily the proposal of the 
governor for remission of penalty and in- 
terest on delinquent taxes. Mrs. Miriam 
A. Ferguson, governor of Texas, in her 
call, also enumerated other subjects for 
discussion, including: 

Authority for completion of the Bu- 
chanan dam or dams on the Colorado 
River. 

Authority for the Brazos River project 
for construction of dams to impound and 
conserve the adjacent waters and for rec- 
lamation of overflowed lands: 

The Texas Centennial and a State fi- 
nancial contribution; 

Provision for additional relief for the 
indigent and unemployed; 

Governor Ferguson may during the 
session seek legislative restrictions on oil 
production. A proposal that an oil and 
gas commission be created to take over 
supervision of these utilities from the 
State Railroad Commission is also in the 
air. 

A million dollar issue of Texas State 
bonds at 3% per cent sold at $110. The 
‘proceeds are to be used to cover Texas’ 
share of relief costs for this month in a 
‘matching agreement with the Federal 
Government. 

NEW ORLEANS 


x * 
VICE INQUIRY 


NVESTIGATION of alleged vice condi-— 


tions in New Orleans by a committee of 
the legislature of Louisiana, under the di- 
rection of Senator Huey P. Long, has been 
resumed. The inquiry was focused upon 
city finances; auditors were called to 
testify as to findings respecting the let- 
ting of contracts for paving. a, 

Unofficial returns from the recent elec- 
tion for the position of judge of the State 
supreme court gave-John B. Fournet, the 
candidate of Senator Long, a clear ma- 
jority over the opposing candidate, 
Thomas F. Porter. 


x** 
CURB ON TAXICAB TRAFFIC 

HE BEHAVIOR of taxicabs has been 

put under a compress in many parts 
of the Nation. New York, Ohio, Okla- 
homa and California are meeting the 
problem in various ways. 

Oklahoma City has put a stop to cruis- 
ing for passengers. Many other com- 
munities are restricting the cruising prac- 
tice. Cincinnati, which has an anti-cruis- 
ing ordinance, is considering a relaxation 
that will permit taxicabs to stop in con- 
gested districts for passengers who hail 
drivers. 

A “governor” which prevents traveling 
faster than a 35-mile clip, has been in- 
Stalled on taxicabs in Columbus, Ohio, 
which is trying to curb excessive speeding. 
Tampa, Florida, limits speed to 30 miles 
an hour. 

A rate of*40 cents for one or two per- 
sons for the first mile and 10 cents for 
each additional quarter mile is a rate put 
into effect in Syracuse, New York. San 
Diego, California, has adopted a council 
order requiring taxicab operators to main- 
tain an adequate liabilit: fund. 

The aldermen and chief of police have 
been given joint authority of the traffic 
in Tampa, Florida. Drivers must be adult 
residents of the State, and pass rigid tests 
of driving ability Cab companies must 
insure passengers in the amount of $2,500 
for one person killed or injured and $5,- 
000 for more than one, and $1,000 for prop- 
erty damages. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S BIRTH RATE 


A STEADY DECLINE in the birth rate 
of Pennsylvania since 1921 is partly 

due to the extension of life expectar.cy 
As a result of reduced fatality in ma- 
ternity cases, there are alive more women 
of the child-bearing age than ever before. 
Late marriages, the increased life span, 
the depression and the restriction of im- 
migration laws are factors in the vital 


Secretary of Health, explains the situa- 
tion. 


something new.” . 

Mr. Hupper also said that if the Gov- 
ernment canceled his company’s contract, 
the company would sue for just compen- 
sation. Calvin W. Hassell, for the Post 
Office Department, replied that, if the con- 
tract were found illegal, the Government 
could not, be made to pay damages. 

Interstate Commerce Commission—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
tinued its hearings on the phase of reason- 
ableness of the airmail rates. Representa- 
tives of the Post Office Departmert and 
of the air mail operators presented their 
opposing views. The hearings continue 


this week. 


statistics. Dr. Theodore B. Appel, State | 


we have until we are ready to step into’ 


There has been a definite decrease in 
marriages, Dr, Appel testifies, due in part 
to social changes with particular reference 
to the large number of women who have 
‘entered upon independent careers. The 
economic situation has also discourged 
'matrimony. 
| The rigid restrictions on immigration 
he states, has prevented the coming into 


the State of many hundreds of young for- |, 
eign women with whom large families, 


were. usual. 


A 2.7 per cent decrease in the number 


of births occurred in the first half of 
1934 as against the same period last 
year. The highest birth rate was record- 
ed in 1914, with 27 per 1,000 population; 
the largest number of babies, 229,452, was 
born in 1921, the peak of the birth 
frequency. 


2.8 

POST-DROUGHT RECOVERY 
| ENCOURAGING REPORTS from many 
States tell of post-drought recovery 
‘that has either overcome the entire dam- 
| age done by rainless weather or has pro- 
| ceeded far in mitigating the loss. 
| Crops are estimated as 23 per cent be- 
low a ten-year average over the country. 
‘largely as a result of the drought. North 
| Carolina reports a crop 12 per cent over 
the ten-year average. South Carolina ag- 
riculture is -aid to be in even better con- 
dition. Tennessee farmers look for the 
best year they have known for a long 
time. 

The farm production of 1934 in Vir- 
ginia is valued at 88 millions, compared 
with 76 millions last year and nearly 62 
millions in 1932. Corn, potatoes, tobacco, 
peanuts and cotton, Virginia staple crops, 
are all bringing higher prices. 
| $§tates on the Atlantic seaboard and in 
the Southeast generally report favorable 
conditions. But even from the West come 
reports of lessened injury because of late 
rains. 


remarkable improvement, attaining 69 per 
cent of normal—a gain of 27 points since 
Sept. 1. Fall supply of feed is good and 
frosts have held off well. If the livestock 
can be carried into late Fall without ex- 
tensive use of Winter feed supplies, the 
threatened shortage is likely to be consid- 
erably reduced. 
| * 

JOBLESS DRIVE ON CALIFORNIA 
r MOTOR VEHICLES of every type, age 
| and stage of disrepair, carrying their 
personal effects in suitcases, hand bags 
and blanket rolls, the jobless in great 
numbers have been making a drive on 
California. False hopes of ready employ- 
ment have lured them. 

Automobile registration checking sta- 
tions maintain on main highways leading 
into the State tell the tale of an amazing 
increase in the number of unemployed and 
indigent coming into the State in re- 
cent weeks. Up to: Aug. 31, the number 
of nonresident motor vehicle permits is- 
sued represented a gain of 8,183 over the 
same period last year. Besides. these, 
former residents who can identify them- 
selves and do not have to take out per- 
mits are returning in vast numbers. 

“Most of them tell our clerks they have 
been informed there will be plenty of 


Cure for Headaches 


_ Of the Map Makers 


New Committee Set Up to 
Settle Name Disputes 


Federal map makers have their trou- 
bles also. Especially when it céOmes to 
naming for once and for all names of 
mountains, rivers, and towns. 

Many a local feud has arisen out of 


Pasturage in Wisconsin has shown 4a 


the naming of a mountain. With folks 
on one side of a mountain calling it 
Thompson’s Mountain, and folks on the 
other side insisting that the right name 
is Wilson’s Mountain, there has come 
a new ailment called “map maker’s head- 
ache.” 


HIGHER, STEADIER PRICES: 
THE PRESIDENT’S GOAL 


that the asset column was rapidly falling 
off in terms of dollars while the liability 
column was remaining contsant with the 
net result that in March, 1933, the asset 
column had shrunk unti' it actually was 
lower thor the liability column, 

Three methods of procedure to get the 
columns back into proper relationship 
then were open, in the President's view. 

First, there was the suggestion that the 
liability column could be cut by some 
rule-of-thumb method. The Government 
might say by fiat that debts were to be 


Secretary Ickes last week prescribed an 


official cure by creating an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Geographic Names. Composed 
of famous geogrephers, the task of the 
committee will settle local controversies 
so that one name or spelling will prevail 
throughout the country for any given 
place. 

Hereafter, any new name for a moun- 


takes its place on official maps. Uni- 
'formity in names and spellings on maps, 
charts, and publications is the primary 
aim of this new committee. 

| Head of this important mapping organ- 
ization is Dr. W. C. Mendenhall, Director, 
| United States Geological Survey, a lead- 
‘ing geologist and first-hand authority on 
| geographic names and spellings. 

work for the unemployed shortly in Cali- 
fornia,” says Russell Bevans, vehicle regis- 
trar. “Reports of this kind apparently 
have been given wide circulation through- 
out the Middle West and the South.” 


| 
EFFECT OF TAX RESTRICTIONS . 


| | Peppeckcagagpee of legislative power to levy 
| taxes is the “effort of big business to 
‘force back on the small property owner 
| the burden of State taxation,” in the opin- 
\ion voiced by the State superintendent of 
public instruction in Texas, L. A. Wood. 
| A resolution is before the State Senate 
proposing an amendment to the State con- 
| stitution which would permit the tax levies 
only within a specified limitation. Super- 
'intendent Wood declared that the proposal 
would slice the State per capita appor- 
tionmenf for education from $16.50 to $10, 
' making local taxation necessary for school 
| purposes. 
| kk 
VENDING RIGHTS OF FARMER 


TT FARMER who sells his own pro- 
duce in the city is not to be classed 


‘with hawkers, 


| peddlers and traveling 


merchants in Pennsylvania. While there 
is nothing to restrain a community from 
passing an illegal ordinance which would 
impose a peddler’s fee on such farmers, 
the State constitution forbids. 

_ That is the ruling of the State Depart- 
ment of Justice. Farmers are advised to 
| refuse payment of such fees and to ap- 
peal to the court. If a farmer is arrested, 
other farmers are urged to join in the de- 
fense, to lighten the cost and to present 
a united front to unwarranted urban ag- 
gression. 


HOMESTEAD TAX EXEMPTIONS 


HETHER HOMESTEADS in Florida 
are to be tax exempt will be decided 


at the State election, Nov. 6, when the} 


voters will pass on the referendum pro- 
/posal for an amendment to the State 
‘constitution. ‘The author of the plan, 
William -C. Hodges, president-elect of the 
State senate, is touring the State in its 
behalf. 


A KINK IN LIQUOR TAXES; 
MILLIONS FOR UNCLE SAM 


Uncle Sam says this tax is in no sense a 
permit to violate State or local laws. 


Tax Records Offer 
Evidence to States 

On the other hand, Federal Officials 
point out that their tax records are open 
to State and local law enforcement agen- 
cies and if they really are serious about 
it; they can get plenty of evidence from 


the Federal records and go after the illicit 
dealers. 


Federal authorities add that law- 
breakers are not exempt from State pro- 
secution just because they have paid Fed- 
eral taxes. 

The 1926 law was passed at a time when 
there were supposed to be no liquor deal- 
ers in the United States anywhere, al- 
though many of the States had repudiated 
cooperation in enforcing prohibition. 

When the matter came before the House 
of Representatives the debate did not 
‘make clear the objett of the provision. 
Some facetious reference was made to it 
as having been devised as a step in liberal- 
izing the laws for enforcement of prohibi- 
tion and it was even suggested facetiously 
that am occupational. tax be imposed on 
burglars with an additional excise tax for 
,operations in States, where burglary was 
‘not lawful. 


Enforcement 
Of State Laws 


| With repeal of prohibition, despite 
‘State laws, the liquor laws have not al- 
ways been rigidly enforced. In some 
States—Georgia, for one—municipalities 
licensed dealers in alcoholic beverage in 
the face of restrictions imposed by the 
State. 

This provision of the revenue laws was 
found to apply. A squeal went up from 
interests representing the liquor traffic. 
Georgia sent representatives to Washing- 
ton to urge the ‘lreasury Department to 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


‘cease and desist; but the law was there 
to enforce until Congress should revoke it. 

Section 701 of the Revenue Act of 1926 
levies annually “a special excise tax of 
$1,000, on wholesale and retail dealers in 
hard liquor and malt liquor, brewers, dis- 
tillers and makers of stills who carry on 
business in any State “contrary to the laws 
of thas State.” The same section provides 
that “any person who carries on any busi- 
ness or occupation for which a special 
tax is imposed by this section, without 
having paid such special tax, shall, be- 
sides being liable for the payment of such 
special tax, be subject to the penalty of 
not more than $1,000 or to imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or both.” 


Where Excise Tax 
Is Most Effective 


The excise tax will apply most fre- 
quently in jurisdictions where manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicants is forbidden. 
It also will apply in States where manu- 
facture or sale is permitted under restric- 
tions or regulations (Kentucky, for ex- 
ample) to the extent that any business 
is carried on in violation of such regula- 
tions. 


The illicit liquor traffic in Texas stands 
to pay the largest contribution to the 
Government; with occupational tax hav- 
ing been paid by 13,114, the Federal drive 
is designed to collect $13,000,000. Kansas 
and Kentucky—in Kentucky distilleries 
and brewers are Jicensed for production of 
alcoholic beverages to be shipped to mar- 


kets out of the State—are also deep in the 
Federal books with liability incurred re- 
spectively by 6595 and 6,624 handlers 
within the two States. 


In the 20 States in which State laws 
forbid operations of private liquor inter- 


ests—called the dry States—there are 172,- 
(101 individuals and cencerns which are 
liable to the $1,000 excise tax because they 
‘have paid their occupational tax. By 
States, the various classifications of lia- 


bility are: 
* 


Liquor Dealers 


Wholesale Retail 
| . 66 1118 
12 332 
32 761 
17 477 
Bentucky 91 1709 
Maine ..... errr 6 
Mississippi ...... 6 530 
38 1518 
North Carolina .. 8 238 
North Dakota ... 4 128 
Oklahoma ....... 105 1498 
‘South Carolina .. 16 573 
South Dakota .... 12 240 
Tennessee 11 176 
149 4331 
10 496 
West Virginia .... 19 567 
“Includes one still maker, 


Fermented 
Malt Liquors 
Wholesale Retail Brewers Total 
100 1,391 1,927 
89 515 1 *1,790 
131 2815 6 4,378 
149 3,434 1 3,928 
112 ' 1501 3 2,409 
358 5743 ‘ 6,595 
237 4566 6 **6§,624 
89 1837 ° 1,932 
201 2436 j 3,173 
173 1501 6 3,236 
148 2436 2.830 
165 2349 ‘ 2,646 
299 1661 1 3,564 
85 2105 ; 2,779 
184 1642 1 2,089 
146 2865 3 3,201 
1169 7458 7 13,114 
59 831 3. 1,398 
174 2511 3 *3,275 
81 259 2 1,213 


**Includes ten rectifiers and five still makers. 


tain, river, or lake will have to receive | 
the approval of the committee before it | 


| expressed by writers that the objective | 
Some 1926 


reduced by a definite amount. Thus a 
man owing $1,000 might be told that he 
owed only $500. But that method was 
‘thrown out because it was impossible 
‘under our Constitution and laws. 


Drop in Burden 
Of Indebtedness 


Second, there was the suggestion that 
the asset column should be raised, if 
possible, by increasing values. This is 
the method that the President accepted. 
But he combined this method into an- 
other, This led to the present pclicy 
which is: 


Third, the joint effort to raise vaiues 
in one direction and to lower debts in 
another direction at the same time. Thus 
by devaluing the dollar and by other 
stimulations the asset column was raised. 
At the same time, through the Farm 


Loan Corporation, and amendments to 
the Bankruptcy Act, the weight of debts 
was reduced. 


Mr. Roosevelt is convinced that valucs 
in the United States have advanced very 
materially and that there has been some 
reduction in liabilities until the asset col- 
umn again is slightly higher than the 
liability column. Debts are 10t the bur- 
den that they were, and the country, as 
a@ whole, is solvent again. 


But the President does not feel that the 
asset column has gone up enough. Just 
how far he wants it to go up he will not 
say. But he did make it clear chat he 
never had accepted the theory frequently 


was the 1926 price level. 
prices were all,right, in his opinion. But 
likewise some 1924 and 1925 prices were 
all right. Mr. Roosevelt does not bclieve 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


that he can be didactic when he says 
that he wants better prices. It is a rela- 
tive matter, 

At the same time there is another con- 
sideration. While wanting prices to rise 
further, the President does not want run- 
away prices or values. He was impressed 
by a column he had seen in the Boston 
Transcript. 


/1920 to 1934. Mr. Roosevelt scanned it 
and came to the conclusion that there 
_must be something wrong with the coun- 
'try’s business and finance to allow such 
| wide fluctuations as he noted. 


It is Mr. Roosevelt’s feeling that a 25 
per cent rise or fall in prices would repre- 
sent a substantial change. If this rise or 
fall were 50 per cnt he would say that it 
represented a whale of a change. And yet 
he saw in the highs and lows represented 
in the 1920 to 1934 figures changes that 
ran 500 and 800 and 1,000 per cent. 


That struck him as perfectly amazing. 
He wondered how business can plan ahead 
or have stabilization on a fluctuating basis 
of that kind. Te found that for many) 
groups of commodities price changes in 
14 years had ranged from 500 to 1,000 per 
cent. What the President is seeking, he 
/made clear, is a price level that is not so 


This column listed the high. 
_and low prices of many commodities from | 


ents, 60 cents for service and overhead 


Drugs Make Profits — 
But Sundries Don’t 


Modern Drug Store Gets Yield 
From Old-fashioned Item 


Sundries, from can openers to bathing 
suits, have driven prescription counters 
into lonesome corners in a lot of corner 
drug stores. But druggists are pretty 
generally losing money on these items 
-while the good old pharmaceuticals ure 
still turning up with nice profits. 


This anomaly of merchandising has 
come out of the one-year study, made oy 
the Department of Commerce, on the 
whys and hows of running a drug store. 

In figures, the result is this: Sundries, 
net loss, 13.8 per cent; prescriptions, net 
profit 8.8 per cent. 

' Another loser for druggists is the toilet. 

ries counter, where many brands and col- 
ors of similar items must be kept on hand 
to meet the whims of buyers who want 
this and wouldnt think of having that. 


The average prescription costs the buyer 
94 cents He pays 26 per cent for ingredi- 


costs, and 8 cents for the druggist profit 
sheet. 

Tobacco shows a small profit but sells 
so fast that the average druggist nets 6.5 
per cent on his sates. 

A big money maker is the soda fountain, 
which does about a fourth of the store’g 


Credit Administration, the Home Owners’ | 


| subject to violent fluctuations. business and makes a profit of 8.2 cents 
| How to keep it from fluctuating as in out of every dollar received. Here again 
,the past is the practical problem. Con- | the turnover is rapid. 
cerning methods to perform this task the 

Told to Spare 


President explained that the Government | Hunters 
The Trumpeter Swans 


is learning more about those methods | 
each day. He said that it is not possible | 

Hunters who shoot down Trumpeter 
Swans, and who have claimed as an 


to say that Federal policies are going to) 
excuse that they mistook them for Chinese 


call for one method or another in partic- 
of study not only of ways to bring about’ 
rising prices, but of ways to prevent those geese or snow geese, are going to offer 
through the roof. dens in the future. 

Asked if control of the gold content of| Benefactor of these rare birds, of whom 
President observed that it might be one National Park, is Secretary Ickes, of the 
factor. | Interior Department. On the eve of the 


ular. But there has been a good deal 

prices, once they start rising, from going their.own swan songs to State game war- 

the dollar might prove a future factor, the a scarce fifty are reported"in Yellowstone 
Boiled down, the White House observa- | migratory bird hunting season, Mr. Ickes 


,tions led to the conclusion that while made a national appeal to save the piti- 


the New Deal objective still was in the fully small rema-ant of Trumpeter Swans 
direction of a higher price level, it is from careless hunters. 
opposed to currency inflation of a type| Rewards have been posted by many of 


that would destroy a large part of the the Western game and fish commissions 
purchasing power of the dollar. for the apprehension of any guil‘y hunters. 


Sanka Coffee! 


true coffee-lover. 


guests awake. It can’t, for 


it strong enough. For each 
Coffee. If you percolate it, 


REAL COFFEE 


Your dinner guests 
will praise this coffee... 


And the next morning 
they'll praise you! 


HERE’S a lot of satisfaction in serving 


It has the kind of satisfying coffee flavor 
that immediatel wins the appreciation of any 


And this appreciation does not fade in the 
night. For Sanka Coffee will not keep your 


How to make the world’s best cup of coffee 


One big secret in making Sanka Coffee or any other fine coffee is to make 


And Sanka Coffee, even when made black as night, will let you sleep: 


is removed —and it’s the caffeit' in coffee that 

often causes sleeplessness—upset nerves. That's 

why so many guests are doubly grateful to 
" hostesses who serve Sanka Coffee, 


Get a pound of Sanka Coffee today so you'll 
be all set next time guests drop in. Your gro- 
cer sells it with a money-back guarantee. Sanka 


97% of the caffein Coffee is a product of General Foods. 


cup take a heaping tablespoonful of Sanka 
give it just a few extra minutes on the fire; 


97% CAFFEIN-FREE=DRINK IT AND pee 
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Gold’s Evolution 
Tn New Deal and 
A Legal Review 


Supreme Court to Rule on 
the Gold Contract Clause 
—Mines Yield More Yel- 
low Metal Past Year 


The last year and a half has been 
notable for its developments in the his- 
tory of gold, a metal that for thousands 
of years has been the keystone of money 
systems. Both from a money and a min- 
ing standpoint, events have been hap- 
pening in rapid fire order. 

Since early March, 1933, gold has not 
been in general use as a medium of ex- 
change in the United States, but untold 
billions in contracts (mainly bonds) re- 
main which state that they are payable 
in gold. 

So for two months last year, those en- 
titled to gold payment from contracts 
wondered what could be done about it 
since gold no longer was in legal circu- 
lation. 

To clear up this muddle, Congress 
adopted a resolution which killed the gold 
clause in contracts and provided that pay- 
ment could be made in any coin or cur- 
rency that is legal money. The resolu- 
tion was adopted June 5, 1933. 

The gold situation came to the fore 
during the past week when the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided to 
consider the gold contract situation, as 
well as the gold devaluation law passed 
last January. The court will review the 
case titled Norman v. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co., No. 270. 

Last Feb. 1, Norman C. Norman, of 
New York, clipped a §22.50 coupon from 
his $1,000 B. & O. 4%4 per cent gold bond 
and asked for $38.10 interest when the 
company refused to pay in gold. The 
higher sum, he said, was due him because 
of the reduction in the gold content of 
the dollar. 
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NEW TEMPLE OF JUSTICE NEARING COMPLETION 


He went to the New York State Su- 
preme Court to collect the $38.10. The 
railroad answered that the law prevented 
it from meeting his demands. 

Billions Are Involved 

The court ruled in favor of the rail- 
road and on appeal, the decision was sus- 
tained. Then Mr. Norman filed a plea 
for a hearing before the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which is to con- 
sider the case. 

An estimated hundred billion dollars is 
involved in the gold contract action... If 
the Supreme Court upholds Congress, the 
contracts may be paid in any money 
that is legal tender. If the Supreme 
Court holds Congress went beyond its 
power, bondholders will demand payment 
in gold. 

But gold isn’t in circulation as money. 
Further, there are only about $7,000,000.- 
000 in gold in Government vaults. That 
would leave a strange financial mixup. 

Rejected by the Supreme Court were 
pleas that it take up two other gold cases, 
which challenge the March, 1933, law 
which forbids gold hoarding. 

Besides the steps already ‘mentioned, 
1933 saw the following milestones in gold 
history: Executive order of April 5 for- 


bade hoarding of gold coin, bullion or |. 


? xecutive order of April 20 forbade ex- 
of gold. 


GF 
3 Xe 
| ay SS 1 whalers 


Into these handsome quar- 
ters the Supreme Court of 
the United States will move 
next Spring. Upper photo 
shows exterior of new 
structure, which contains 
more marble than any other 
Federal building. Lower 
photo shows the main court 
room where the court will 
sit. 

‘Architects’ drawing photographed 
by Wurts Bros., New York.) 
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. ttorney General's decision July 27 per- 


mitting export to 75 per cent of the United 
States gold-mine output. 

Executive order Aug. 28 provided that 
the Government act as agent for producers 
of newly-mined gold to obtain world price 
through mints and reserve banks. This 
was coupled with an anti-hoarding order. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
began Oct. 25 to buy newly-mined gold 
at fluctuating prices, usually above the 
world price. 


On Oct. 27 RFC was authorized by| 


Executive order to enter foreign markets 
to bid for gold and effered $32.36 an 
ounce. 

On Jan. 15, 1934, the President sug- 
gested to Congress that the upper limit 
of dollar revaluation be 60 per cent. The 
next day the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York began paying $34.45 an ounce 
for gold, minus a small commission. 

The Gold Reserve Act of 1934 was 
passed Jan. 30 and the next day the 
President fixed the weight of the gold 
dollar at 15 5/21 grains. The value of 
gold become $35, where it remains, hav- 
ing risen from $20.67 since March, 1933. 


New Gold Mined 
Gold production in the United States 
last year rose to 2,552,460 ounces, valued 
at $52,764,028 based on an average of the 


[Continued on Page 17, Column 4.) 
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TESTING RECOVERY PROGRAM 
IN THE JUDICIAL LABORATORY 


Gold Devaluation Order and NIRA Oil Restrictions to Be. 
Examined for Their Constitutionality 


The United SStates Supreme Court's 
“no” often is more important than its 
“yes.” On Oct. 8 the court said “no” 
to 248 requests for hearings on cases de- 
cided by lower courts. It agreed to hear 
67 cases. ‘ 


Frequent pleas for review of national 
recovery laws have come before the court, 
most of them to receive a “no.” But at 
its last session the court agreed to hear 
three cases involving validity of New Deal 
laws. 


of NIRA are challenged, as well as rules 
handed down by Harold L. Ickes as Oil 
Administrator. In each instance, oil pro- 
ducers claim that Federal control is un- 
constitutional. They were upheld in lower 
courts but on appeal the decisions were 
overruled. The Government has not op- 
posed review of these rulings in its favor. 

Another Supreme Court “yes” was the 


We 


How operators have cut 


gasolene 


First Step in Saving Money 
is the scientifically accurate test on 
the Cities Service POWER PROVER. 
In 30 seconds this exclusive Cities 
Service invention analyzes exhaust 
gases and shows whether the engine 
is Operating at 65%, 50% or less of 
its efficiency ... indicating -wasted 
power and gasolene. Ic will take the 
POWER PROVER only 30 seconds 
to reveal this hidden waste of fuel 
and money. 


Gasolene Mileage 
Substantially Increased 


Your salesmen and drivers notice the 
difference at once. Routes that used 
to require 25 gallons of gasolene may 
be covered with 20 gallons. Opera- 
tors of fleets of salesmen’s cars and 
trucks, large and small, report savings 
of from 10% to 30% on gasolene and 
oil after POW ER PROVER SERVICE 
has been made an established part of 
the maintenance routine. Scientifically 
adjusted motors do not waste gaso- 
lene and are more powerful under 
heavy loads on the hills and-the 
straightaways. 


costs as much as 


Correcting This Waste 
is the second step. Cities Servicehas 
developed a complete tuning and 
adjusting routine that replaces guess- 
work with scientific accuracy. Many 
of the tuning and precision instru- 
ments used are exclusive, patented 
Cities Service inventions. Unneces- 
sary waste of gasolene is eliminated, 
power is increased, overhauls are 
needed less frequently, danger from 
carboa monoxide is greatly reduced. 
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RADIO CONCERTS—Fridays at 8:00 p.m., E. S.T.. 


Savings Show on 
Profit Sheets 


The many savings POWER PROVER 
SERVICE makes possible show up defi- 
nitely on moathly cost sheets. Owners 
and operators of fleets see gasolene 
and oil costs gtow smaller. . maiate- 
mance expense decrease.. replacement 
charges dwiodie. Aad these savings 
are available co you at approximately 
only one cent per day per vehicle! 
Investigate at once this proved way 
of cutting operating costs by lower- 
ing fuel and maintenance costs. 


CITIES SERVICE OILS AND GASOLENES 


POWER PROVER INFORMATION 


operators adopt 
POWER PROVER SERVICE 
«es fo cut fuel! costs, 
increase efficiency, 


-and lower main- 
tenance expense. 


TEAM MATES 
NEW KOOLMOTOR 


The famous high-test. anti- 
knock green gasolene, for 
which hundreds of thousands 
have gladly paid 2 cents pre- 
mium ... 90W yours at no 
premium. 


CITIES SERVICE 
POWER PROVER 


The exclusive Cities Service 
invention that instantly detects 
unnecessarily wasted fuel and 
power. Combined with the 
complete Cities Service tuning 
routine using exclusive, pat- 
ented precision tools, it 
stops this waste. 


In two of these cases, the oil sections | 


ity of contract and gold devaluation laws 
would be heard. ‘(See adjoining column.) 
Two gold petitions were rejected. 
Rulings on Patents 

_ In the “no” column the court placed a 
petition involving patents for a process 
of making and showing combined sound 
‘and picture moving pictures. American 
‘producers asked for, but didn’t get, a rul- 
‘ing, incidentally mentioning that the 
|German inventors and owners of the pat- 
ents may be in a position to claim royal- 
ties for a good share of the sound movies 
that have been shown and for the-equip- 
ment that is used. 

Another patent case,went into the “no” 
column and it: also may involve royalty 
payments. It was an appeal involving 
the validity of a process of purifying 


a ruling, and observed that if the patent 
is upheld, it and some 50 other cities will 
be subject to heavy royalities. 

The city added that sustaining of the 
patent would interfere with the public 
works program. Inventors of the process, 
after the court denied the plea of those 
contesting it. announced they would go 
after the royalties from all who have in- 
fringed. 

To Clarify Senate’s Powers g 

A case to be heard by the court is that 
of Chesley W. Jurney, sergeant-at-arms 
| of the United States Senate v. William 
= MacCracken, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce. Mr. MacCracken had 


| been charged with contempt of the Sen- 
ate in the air mail inquiry last Spring 
and sentenced to 10 days in jail. At issue 
is the power of the Senate to compel 
witnesses to submit information it desires. 

New York Milk Case 

Another case on the hearing docket is 
that dealing with New York State’s milk 
control law. The Borden Farm Products 
Co. has appealed from a ruling which 


| upheld the State’s right to compel it to 


charge 1 cent more for a bottle of milk 
than dealers not having “a well advertised 
trade name.” 
DeForest Patent Stands 
The air was cleared slightly in the com- 


| plicated radio patent situation when the 


court announced it would not hear once 
again the legal duel between Lee DeForest 
and Edwin H. Armstrong. Both claim to 
have invented the “feed-back” circuit, a 
basic part of radio sets. Last May 21 
the court decided in favor of the De- 
Forest claims and it will not reopen the 
case as requested by the Armstrong in- 
terests. 


A Place of Refuge 
For Historic Papers 


Archives Building Under Con- 
struction; Archivist Named 


A thousand years hence Egyptian 
records may be in better condition than 
many of the earlier official archives of the 
United States, for lack of a preservation 
policy. More than fifty years ago an 
American Secretary of War warned 
against possible destruction of records, 
and President Hayes recommended to 
Congress the construction of a fireproof 
building for preservation of files. 

Finally Congress, several years ago, au- 


over WEAF and thirty-three N.B.C. stations 


SEND FOR THIS FREE 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
Room 727 60 Wall Street, New York, NY 


Gentlemen: t am interested in receiving further 
information on how, at trifling cost, | can 
cut my gasolene and oil bills as much as 30% 
and lower my operating costs. Without obli- 
gation on my part, please send me this in- 
formation. 


Name 


Address 


'and historical 
Office space for administrative uses and 
/ exhibition space where historical docu- 


4) 
¥ 


thorized almost $9,000,000 for this purpose. 


Early in 1935 the Federal Archives Build- 
ing will be in use. 


President Roosevelt has appointed Rob- 


ert D. W. Connor, of North Carolina, as 


“Archivist of the United States” in charge 
of all this work. He formerly was secre- 
tary of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission and since 1921 has been prin- 
cipal professor of the University of North 
Carolina. The American Historical Society 
recommended him to the President. 


The Archives Building is located™bé-71~ 


tween historic Pennsylvania Avenue and 
the new Constitution Avenue, and between 
Seventh and Ninth Streets Northwest. 
It contains approximately 10,000,000 cubic 
feet. It is 324 feet long, 216 feet wide, 
and rises 160 fees above the sidewalk. 

It has stock space for housing valuable 
files of the Government, 


ments of the Federal Government will be 
on display. The foundation covers a sub- 
terranean stream. 


announcement that a protest of the valid- 


LAWYERS’ 4-POINT PROGRAM © 
“FOR ENFORCEMENT OF LAW 


Recommendations of American Bar Association—Justice 
Department Out of Lindbergh Case 


sented by the American Bar Association, 
have drawn a program to obtain more 


form of criminal procedure. 


A description of the program was given 
last week over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System by Scott M, Loftin, president of 
the lawyers’ organization. 


The recommendations, said Mr. Loftin, 
were made after some 250 State and local 
bar associations had been canvassed as 
to their opinions concerning the relation 
between politics and crime, the efficiency 
of the local prosecuvor and police, the 
prevalence of kidnaping and racketeering, 
and what lawyers could do to better ex- 
isting conditions. 


The major recommendations are: 

1.—A permanent committee to be set up 
in each State shoud be charged with the 
duty of encouraging stncter obedience to 
laws. 

2.—Each local association should form 
a committee on reform of criminal proce- 
dure and a committee on police and 
prosecution which, vogether with a group 
appointed oy the Governor, would have 
the duty of making recommendations for 
new criminal lew and would study meth- 
ods of improving law enforcement. 


strict enforcement of the law and the re- | 


The lawyers of the country, as repre. | partment of Justice to supervise and co- 


An Interpretation , 
Of Bankruptcy Act 


How a Judge Sees ‘Good Faith’ 
Clause of New Law 


From New York City last week came an 


|informal interpretation of the “good faith” 


Clause in the new Bankruptcy Act. Fede 


ordinate the work of every law enforce- | eral Judge Julian W. Mack was the inter- 


ment agency. 


4.—The .aw profession should rid itself 
of dishonest and unethical practitioners. 
x** 


Out of Lindbergh Case 


Two announcements were made by the | 
must show “good faith” in filing their 


Justice Department during the past week 
concerning two of the most important 
criminal cases with which it has been 
concerned during recent years. 


The Departiment said it is withdrawing 


preter of the clause at a hearing of peti- 
tioners seeking a reorganization of the 
Associated Gas apd Electric Company. 
Section 77-b of the Bankruptcy Act pro- 
vides that petitioners seeking a reorgan- 
ization of any company in a Federal court 


action. 

This section was inserted in the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, according to Judge Mack, in 
an effort to allow creditors to receive re- 


from the Lindbergh case in view of the | /!@f without going so far as actually te 

indictment of Bruno Richard Hauptmann | Press for liquidation of a company through 

by State ‘authorities. Its investigation | >@nkruptcy proceedings. 

definitely has linked $46,681 of the $50,000! In the privacy of his chambers Judge 

ransom money with Hauptmann. Mack expressed “very grave doubts” that 
Three outlaws have been named by the| the petitioners for reorganization had to 

Department as the killers wno, on June Show “good faith,” or have any reorgan- 


17, 1933, in Kansas. City, dealt machine- | zation plan in view. 


gun deaths four officers and their 
prisoner. The accused are Charles ‘(Pretty 


Boy) Floyd, Oklahoma desperado, and his 


confederate, Adam Richetti—both fugi- 
itives—and Verne C. Miller, who since has 
been killed near Detroit by gangsters. 


Congress, Judge Mack told Attorney 
Charles M. Walton for a group of security 
holders, would have required the presenta- 
tion of a feasible scheme of reorganiga- 
tion to be filed with the petition for re- 
organization, had it believed such a plan 


'was made to free Frank Nash, 


3.—Each State should establish a De- worth, Kansas. 


The slaying took place when an attempt desirable. To Attorney Walton’s remark 
an es- that such an interpretation opened the 
caped Federal prisoner who was being re- way to the very “racketeering” Congress 
turned to the Federal prison at Leaven-' wished to ban, Judge Mack replied, “Oh, 


no.” Hearings will be: resumed later. 


w 


AND ALL FOR VERY MODERATE FARES ON THE WORLD'S FASTEST CABIN LINERS | 


sewage. The City of Milwaukee asked for | 


i 


Roosevelt See imship Coy, 


FOR REAL TRAVEL VALUE 


CHOOSE AN AMERICAN SHIP 
TO EUROPE 


On your own Cabin liners to Europe you'll discover true American luxury at sea 


Huge cabins...perfect ventilation... real beds —not berths— 
in all rooms... acres of deck space... gorgeous public 
rooms... delicious cuisine in air-conditioned dining salons. 


New S. S. 


WASHINGTON - MANHATTAN 


These two great liners, together with the very popu!ar Pres. Harding and Pres. Roosevelt, offer a weekly 
service to Cobh, Plymouth, Havre and Hamburg. Apply to your local agent. His services are free. 


UNITED STATES 


and her Sister-Ship the 


New 


Broads 


for 


supply that knowledge. 


and statistical information. 


Control 


Progress 


— progressive movements of business and industry 
must be guided by definite facts. 
signal towers of business require adequate and imme- 
diate information regarding every branch. 


International Accounting and Tabulating Machines 
They enable an executive to 
have constant control by keeping him in immediate 
touch with every activity of his business. Through the 
medium of punched tabulating cards, these machines 
provide a never-failing source of important accounting 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS. MACHINES CORPORATION 


General Offices: 270 Broadway: New York, N.-Y. ee Branch Offices in all Principal Cities of the World 


The International Electric Accounting Method points 
the way to reduced costs by making quick, accurate 
and diversified analyses of distribution, allocating the 
low-profit producing merchandise, and eliminating un- 


The men in the 


necessary expense. Today this modern accounting 
method is bringing economy and efficiency to govern- 
ment and business in seventy-nine different countries. 
Let us demonstrate how it can aid you. Detailéd in- 
formation on request. No obligation. 


Other International Business Machines include Inter- 
national Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems, 
International Industrial Seales, and Electromatic (All- 
Electric) Typewriters. 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS To Nearly 2 Billion More of Bonds 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government | | 

More Than 80 Per Cent of Called Liberties Ex- 
changed; Better Security Prices Aid 

| Government Flotations 


The Treasury Extends Refinancing 


TVA and Taxes: | 
Their Effect On 
Yardstick Idea 


State Jurisdiction Over TVA 
Denied; Equivalent of 
State Taxes Being Paid; 
New Plans | 


Is the Tennessee Valley Authority su- 
perior to State regulation and taxing 
power? And if so, how will this affect its. 

~ validity as a yardstick for electric power | 
rates? . These issues were raised in the 
past week at a hearing before the Tennes- 
see Public Utility Commission at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. | 

David E. Lilienthal, TVA director, as- 
serted that under the Constitution the 
TVA could not submit to the State’s juris- 
diction, and that it would not pay State 
and local taxes. On the other hand, Mr. 
Lilienthal promised TVA would pay to the 
State an equivalent amount in lieu of 

taxes as a matter of policy. 
Opposition to Sale 

The Nashville hearing was held to con- 
sider application of the Tennessee Public 
Service Company to sell its properties at 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 
1934 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY BETTERED 
_JAN| FEB.| MAR.| AFRY MAY [JUNE [JULY] AUG| SEPT.JOCT.|NOV.| DEC. 


STEEL OUTPUT AT SAME LEVEL 


v— THE CALLING of another huge! 000,000 of the outstanding 4'2 per cent 
block of Liberty bonds last week went | bonds had been exchanged for 3% per 
an interesting ceremony—a “lottery,” so- cent Treasury bonds of 1944-46 and $506,- 
called fecetiously and conducted by Sec- 000,000 had been turned in for 2% per 
retary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, | cent four-year Treasury notes. The bal- 
Jr. It was a “number game” to deter- | ance, namely $225,000,000, will be paid in 
mine which of the three billions of Liberty | cash. The operation saves the Govern- 
bonds outstanding should be called. ment $25,000,000 a year in interest. 
Here is the way it worked. Every bond’ BETTER PRICES FOR BILLS. 


has a serial number which ends in on€| otter 

| prices of Government securities 
of the nine digits or zero. Folded Slips have been of considerable aid to the Treas- 
of paper containing these figures were +. in its short-term refinancing of Treas- 
-ury bills. Last week it announced, for the 


placed in a glass bowl, and Secretary Mor- 
genthau dipped in his hand and drew  cignteenth consecutive week, that it would 
They contained the figures 5,! again accept tenders for an issue of $75,- 


three. 
6 and 7. So all bonds whose serial num- 999900 of 182-day bills. Tenders will be 
_bers ended in these digits were placed received up to two o'clock Oct. 15 at all 
/on the “called” list. Federal Reserve Banks or branches. The 

bills will t. 17, a - 
industry in preparation for new models. Usual Autumn demand has not THIRD REDEMPTION CALL | ~ i oe. ee 


| ‘ ture April 17, 1935. 
set in and i tive in their orders. | This is the third call for retiring por- , 
tions of this issue of liberty bonds, which |. The previous weekly issue of Treasury 


‘amounted originally to $6,268,000,000. The | Pills was sold last week at an average 


price of 99.881. This compared quite fa- 
present call includes a total $1,870,000,000, P 
and will leave only about one-fifth of the VOrably with the preceding issue, for which 


— ingot production has held around 25 per cent of capacity, according 
to trade estmates despite the drop of one point in the scheduled adjust- 
ments announced early in the week. Increasing orders are due from auto 


gp ena statistics indicate further expansion in business activity. Series 
showing improvement for latest week reported include electric power, 

soft coal, cotton cloth preduction and freight car loadings. Except in the 

textile industry, where the strike ending was followed by a substantial in- 
crease in output, the gains recorded were moderate. 

+ 


AUTO PRODUCTION SLOWS DOWN 


Mr. Lilienthal explained at the hearing 


SOFT COAL OUTPUT INCREASED 


of exchanging their called bonds for other | 


comment, they are vitally interested in the 


for $6,191,- 
appli- 130 80 stated that prior to the date of redemp- ‘GOLD ACT IN COURT 
\ tion, holders may be offered the privilege, ajthough Treasury officials refused to 


that it was the intention of the TVA to 
make of its power projects genuine yard- 
sticks for determining the fair cost of 
electricity. ‘This involves plans to pro- 
vide out of revenues payments correspond- 
ing to taxes, debt retirement and other 


When current is sold to a municipal sys- | 
tem, the 20-year contract of sale provides 
that the municipality must keep sepa: te 
accounts for its electricity department ex- 
actly as if this department were an in- 
dependently operating company. From 
the revenues of the department must be, 
paid the same sums as would be required | 
in taxes and debt retirement of a conserv- 
atively managed private corporation. 

These terms have been written into the 
contracts already signed. It is the an- 
nounced purpose of the TVA to have all 
future contracts follow the same model. 
In this manner, officials hope to meet all 
criticism against their system as a genuine 
yardstick. 

In the meantime, TVA is going ahead 
with plans for seliing the power which it 
hopes to have available in 1936. The out- 
put from the Wilson dam is now sold; 
but when the Norris dam is completed in 
an estimated two-year period, the effect 
will be to increase substantially the salable 
power which the Wilson dam will gener- 
ate, in addition to what power will be 
developed from the Norris dam itself. 

Regulation of Water Flow 

The explanation of this circumstance is 
that the Norris dam, which is above the 
Wilson dam at Muscle Shoals, will regu- 
late the flow of the Tennessee River, thus 
leveling out marked seasonal inequalities. 
With this addition to the power that can 
be counted on all year round, the salable 
eurrent at the Wilson dam will increase 
greatly. 

Many communities within reach of the 
proposed line have already applied for 
power. TVA has made an offer to supply 
the city of Memphis. The response to this 
offer will probably depend on the outcome 
of a vote scheduled for Nov. 6, when 
citizens will decide whether to authorize 
@.9 million dollar bond issue for con- 
structing a municipal electric plant. 


‘These developments were announced by 
C. E. Groesbeck, chairman of the Electric 
Bond and Share Company, in a report 
to’ stockholders on October 10. Mr. Groes- 
beck said that rate reductions by Amer- 
ican companies within the Electric Bond 
and Share system had saved users of elec- 
tricity $63,500,000 since 1929. This sum 
he expected would be more than made up 
by-increased earnings as a result of wider 
use of current stimulated by the lower 


Opposition of Coal Interests 
The National Coal Association, which is 
vigorously opposing the expansion of the 
TVA power activities, stated in its booklet 
that the proposed power output of the 
TVA.would have the following effects: 


1. Displacement of a market for six mil- 
lion tons of coal each year, this being 
the amount which would be required to 
generate by steam the power which the 
TVA will obtain by its dams. 

2. The elimination of 120,000 carloads 
of revenue freight from the railroads an- 
nually, corresponding to the amount of 
coal displaced. 

3. A loss of over 12 million dollars an- 
nually in rail revenue, half of which goes 
to rail labor. | 

4. The loss of 6 million dollars each year 
in wages to mine workers. 

5. The closing down of hundreds of 
mines. 


GeCRETARY of Treasury and Postmas- 

' ter Genenal approve plan for new $2,- 
500,000 public building in Buffalo, N. Y. 
cla! station for Post Office Department, 
and other activities. | 


100 
70 


er market ended the week close to best levels since mid-July, due to 


bullish response to President’s speech. Transactions less in volume, 
3,111,000 shares compared with 3,687,000 in preceding week. Average prices 


showed decline from $80.57 to $80.02, 


E charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 

are issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
To simplify comparison between busi- 
ness indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


LABOR AND THE GOVERNMENT: 


merce, 


ment securities. Bulk of trading occurred in latter part of week. Trans- 
actions for week, $56,860,000 par value; $58,320,000 in week before. Average 
price of 40 corporate issues rose to $92.27 from $92. . 


MOVES THROUGHOUT NATION 


[Continued from Page 11.] 


mediation board’s report on the 
basis of which the recent textile 
strike came to an end. 


‘GARMENT MAKERS’ SHORT WEEK 


BEGINNING on December 1, a 36- 
hour week goes into effect in the 
cotton garment industry. 

The President had written this 
amendment into the industry’s 
code to be effective on October 1. 
But a stay was granted to hear ad- 
ditional objections from the em- 
ployers, who had announced their 
intention of defying the order. 

The order stands, effective De- 
cember 1, in accordance with rec- 
ommendations of an impartial com- 
mittee appointed by NIRB at the 
Presdent’s request. 


A VICTORY NEUTRALIZED 


(THE DEPARTMENT of Justice 

announced, on October 11, that 
no immediate action was contem- 
plated in the prosecution af the 
Houde Engineering Co. 

This is the case in which the 
National Labor Relations Board 
handed down its majority ruling, 
according to which the spokesman 
of the majority has exclusive right 
to represent all employes in collec- 
tive bargaining. 

It is said that the. Department 
reached this decision because a re- 
fusal by the company to bargain 
could not be proved. The employes, 
it is alleged, did not ask the com- 
pany to bargain, hence the com- 
pany did not refuse. A review of 
the facts reported by the NLRB in- 
dicates that the company an- 
nounced in advance to the em- 
ployes’ representatives that it would 


not bargain with them. 


This decision not to prosecute 
throws back on labor itself the bur- 
den of making the majority ruling 
effective. No administrative ruling 
in recent times was hailed so en- 
thusiastically by labor. 


On the other hand, employers 
generally opposed it, the National 
Association of Manufacturers hav- 


ing advised its members to ignore 

it until it was established by the 

courts. Now that a court ruling is 

nowhere in sight, a long fight looms. 


FOR LABOR AND GOVERNMENT 


A decision has just been handed 
down on the controversy behind last 
Summer’s longshoremen’s strike on 
the West Coast, which eventuaily 
grew into a _ general strike of 
ominous proportions. 

The National Longshoremen’s La- 


' bor Board, acting as arbitrator, 


awarded the workers a 30-hour 


_ week, wage increases and joint con- 


trol of the hiring halls. The last 
part of the decision means the vir- 
tual establishment of collective bar- 
gaining. 

In the hiring halls are posted tne 
names of men to be hired. The em- 
ployers have had exclusive control 
of these halls in the past, and this 
gave them, in practice, the power 
to discriminate, if they wisheg, 
against members of the longshore- 
men’s union, The award of the 
Labor Board gives the union the 
right to scrutinize the lists. This 
right, coupled with the fact that 
discrimination would bring em- 
ployers into trouble with the Labor 
Board, represents a substantial vic- 
tory for the union. 

* 


EMPLOYER-WORKER BOARDS 


As A SEQUEL to his call for a 

truce between labor and capital, 
President Roosevelt is considering 
a new type of labor relations board 
to be set up voluntarily in the sepa- 
rate industries. 

The model in mind‘is that operat- 
ing in the construction industry, 
whose code provides for a Planning 
and Adjustment Board consisting of 
21 members, 10 representing labor, 
10 the employes, with one Presiden- 
tial member. 

George L. Berry, NRA Administra- 
tor, told the President that this 
board, representing equally the in- 
terests of employer and employe, had 
eliminated the most serious causes 
of labor disputes in the construction 
industry. 


“index numbers,” using for convenience as a 
base period the weekly average of each series 
for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise 
indicated. The weekly average for this period is 
expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particu- 


Railroad Retirement: 
Is Act Constitutional? 


Test of Law; Coordinator East- 
man for More Rigid Control 


While the Federal Transportation Co- 
ordinator, Joseph B. Eastman, was telling 
a Chicago audience, last week, that Gov- 
ernment must go further than ever to 
regulate all transportation, the railroads 
of the country were challenging the con- 
Stitutionality of the railroad retirement 
act before the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The court hearing, before Chief Justice 
Alfred Wheat, was on the petition of 134 
principal railroads to enjoin the Rail- 


Where Government 
Money Goes 


A Spurt in Expenditures, Both 
Ordinary and Emergency; 
How Debt Stands 


(GOVERNMENT expenditures were more 
than 189 million dollars last week. 
This was higher than they have been for 


many a week. The week before they were | 


only 103 million dollars. 

Expenses were up all along the line. 
Ordinary expenses were more than double 
those of the week before, amounting to 
$96,000,000. The biggest part of this in- 
crease wen? to the veterans, who received 
$26,700,000. The Army and Navy received 
another $16,300.000, while departmental 


expenses jumped to more than 20 million 
dollars, compared with seven million the 
week before. 

The emergency expenditures also were 
up. They totaled $93,400,000, which was 30 
million dollars above the figures for the 
previous week. The reason for this in- 
crease was the larger sum needed for 
relief. Last week the Treasury spent more 
than 55 million dollars for the account of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration. This huge sum was 37 million 
dollars greater than was required the week 
before. 

There was also a slight increase in the 
amount needed for the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration. The greatest drop was in the 
costs of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, which fell several million 
dollars. 

The public debt was increased las! week | 
by $98,800,000, bringing the total for the | 
current fiscal year to $27,228,279,000, com- 
pared with $23,059,739,000 a year ago. 


| 


lar week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less 
than the average the index number is less than 
100. Actual week for all items does not always 
end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart 
for week ended Oct 6, where available. 


road Retirement Board from enforcing the 
Act that created the board. 


E. C. hicInnis, counsel for the rail lines, 
argued that the railroad retirement act 
does not regulate interstate commerce but 
creates a pension system. Hammond E. 
Chassetz, special assistant to Attorney 
General Cummings, argued in support of 
the act. The court took the case under 
advisement. 

Coordinator Eastman, addressing the 


interest-bearing securities of the United 
State Government. Just what securities | 
will be offered and how much interest | 
they will pay, depends largely on market 
conditions at the time. Those called will 
cease to bear interest on April 15. 


Supreme Court’s decision to rule on the 
constitutionality of the Gold Standard 
Repeal Act, which voids the gold clause 
found in many outstanding securities. 


SILVER PROBLEMS 


new daytime stations unless full showing 
has been made that public interest will be 
served. The applicant must definitely es- 
tablish need for additional service, finan- 
cial and technical ability to operate and 
that the station can exist on the basis of 
the grant.” 

Between now and Christmas the Com- 
mission will decide what to ask Congress 
to do about allotting time to non-profit 
programs on radio. The Commission has 


American Life Convention, Oct. 10, declared 
there should be a Federal agency, free of 
routine duties, that could concentrate on 
broad planning problems of railroads, 
boats, bus, truck and pipe line systems. 


The agency, he said, should consult 
freely with managements of the common 
carriers, bring them into conference with 
each other, and with representatives of 
labor and of those who use the railroads. 
It should also advise the President, Con- 
gress and the Government departments, 


make investigations and promote coordi- 
nation. 


pone 40 \ NEW BONDS ACCEPTED Secretary Morgenthau has worked out 
The validity of the TVA power yard- : | The present call followed directly on’ with Secretary of State Cordell Hull the 
tick has widely attacked on the 10 bl . O LIL Liti date of closing books for the previous, | answer to China’s note protesting the sil- 
8 © d “+ the second, call. In that refunding and! ver policy of the United States, but no 
ground that its costs will not include suc UTOMOBILE production was cut in half by schedule adjustments in PRopuction of soft coal at the mines increased slightly in week ended redemption ‘operation, bondholders. been 
taxes as private companies are obliged to week ended Oct. 6 and, while increase is anticipated for current week, Sept. 29 (latest bart i , , | yet. 
This point is made by the Nationa! yersal of d yard trend cannot be expected until 1935 models are in on ro Shown on chart). Dureae of Mines cotimated Cally turned out, were willing to accept up to the White House it was learned that the 
Coal in a recently prepared be, Output, to Cram’s was 18,998 compared with output at 1,217 thousand tons compared with 1,158 thousand in week before. | 
The Association objects also to the al-| ectimguepecatainaie | + , : same e. me c 
necessity of retiring the cost of its proj- | SLIGHT INCREASE IN CARLOADING WHOLESALE PRICES STAY HIGH Gok Was thas | ports 
ects, these being left for the taxpayer to, c u | rapidly. 
TVA’s reply consists of two parts, 60 - LICENSING RADIO TATION 
relating to its own costs of generating an a 
transmitting electricity tne other relating NEW DECISIONS AND RULES 
current from the TVA. First as to its own 
The Act creating the provides chart) were ‘ cars, an increase of I, over preceding week, bu or » rece .7 from 80. e wee ore. vel remains but 
& per cent of the gross preceeds from the 24,539 less than in 1933. All classes of freight showed gains except grain, slightly lower than in closing week-end of September, which was highest The Federal Co icati Cc — leted hearings on this con 
sale of its power shall be paid to the ore, coke and livestock. since Dec. 6, 1930. ; er mmunications Commis- , almost comple gs con- 
States within which the dam sites are lo- —_ + ———_ Pn sion opposes operation of radio stations | troversial subject. Educational, religious 
‘ first such payment was made on @ shoe-string. In two rulings, an-|and other organizations, including police 
> ae Btate of Tennessee on July 10 last. | STOCK MARKET PRICES SHADED BOND MARKET PRICES RISING nounced during the past week, the Com-| departments, want fixed time on the air 
It amounted to $40,000. siti mission gave public warning that there | free of dependence on the whim of broad- 
On the subject of retiring the cost of the. 150 : ee peti RR Re | 20 = — — must be a full showing of public interest | casting managers. The managers on the 
power projects, TVA Chairman Arthur E. | ae sae oe before any license will be granted. ‘ | other hand want the present situation un- 
Morgan is on record as declaring that, | 100 ‘3 The Commission first of all increased | disturbed. An attempt in Congress to set 
once the program gets on its feet, reve- 100 the maximum daytime power on regional | #part 25 per cent of radio time, by statu- 
nues will retire the entire cost within 25— OO OC a gl channels of radio, now 2,500 watts, to 5,-| tory allocation, was abortive, Congress 
years. 50 peoV Oo. Me 80 See 000 watts. But in so doing it made this passing the buck to the new Commission 
Coming now to costs in municipalities 6O PEL In increasing the daytime quota due | Congress by February 1. 
which purchase current from the TVA. the several States, it is not the intention 
Bok? market recorded rising scale of prices under leadership of Govern- of the Commission to license additional) ||? ee ee ee 


cial broadcasting spokesmen were just as 
vigorous as the representatives of the 
educational organizations were in earlier 
testimony. For the National Association 
of Broadcasters, Philip G. Loucks, its man- 
aging director, opposed any proposal that 
Congress earmark a certain percentage of 
broadcasting facilities exclusively to edu- 
cational or similar non-profit programs. 
For the Columbia Broadcasting Company, 
Henry A. Bellows, a vice-president, and 
former member of the old Federal Radio 
Commission, testified present educational 
service by commercial stations is adequate. 

Some of the earlier witnesses were: 
spokesmen for a Catholic educational, re- 
ligious and fraternal group, who want 
more time; the Babson statistical organ- 
ization, stressing value of statistical pre- 
sentations to large groups of people; the 
National Institute of Public Affairs; and 
more witnesses for the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education. This 
week appear representatives of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, of the 
National Recovery Administration and 
others. 


To Our 
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But you will note that nevertheless the arti- 
cles in The United States News are prepared 
with magazine perspective. For they not only 
are written with an idea of explaining what has 
happened but what is the true significance and 
meaning of current developments. 


Circulation Department 


Anited States News 


Washington, D. 


New Readers This Week— 


The United States News is presented in news- 
paper form because speed is essential in getting 
the paper to you over the week-end and with- 
out the loss of time, which would be made nec- 
essary by publishing on coated paper and in 


magazine form. 
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Private Support 


A Race of Federal Agencies 


To Government's. 


Mortgage Policy Intricat 


Plans to Clear Up Status of 
Closed Institutions; Re- 
vamping Banking System; 
Small Depositors’ Gains 


6¢N TORTGAGE bankers are entirely in 
harmony with the Administration's 


Home Loan Bank Board and other simi- | 


‘lar agencies so long as they are of a tem- 
porary or emergency nature.” These were 
the words of W. Walker Williams, Presi- 
dent of the Mortgage Bankers Association, 
‘after a conference with President Roose- 
velt last week. 

Mr. Williams pointed out that Chair- 


man John H. Fahey of the Federal Home | 


Loan Bank Board had recently stated 


To Help Homeowners 


Act in Full Force 
For Regulation of 


e System of Lending and Insurance Systems at 
Work to Promote the Housing Programs 


Stotk Exchanges 


| Billions of dollars of Government and ' 


‘industrial money are at stake in the 
friendly race now on between Federal 
agencies to aid home owners. 4 
Three and a half years ago Congress 
enacted the first Federal home loan act, 
|forerunner of all the housing loan laws | 
of today. In 1932, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation was created and its 
lamazing expansicn of powers includes 
| Federal | 


issuance of bonds to finance 
housing agencies. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
capital $125,000,000, permanent institu- 
tion which operates a dozen Federal home | 


All Provisions Went Into 


Operation on Oct. 15— 
SEC Calls Attention to 
Specific Provisions 


The Mountain Moves 


¢ ly myth of bringing the moun- 
tain to Mahomet has a modern 
version at the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. A war veteran un- 
able to go to his home in another 
city may have the dwelling moved 
to him and then can get a modern- 
ization loan to put the moved build- 
ing into first class condition. 

The ruling was made in the case 
of Samuel S. Shertuck, patient at 
the Veterans’ Hospital, Tucson, Ariz, 


The entire provisions of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 become effective, 
Oct. 15. 

From Oct. 1 to 15, due to action of the 
‘Securities and Exchange Commission 
‘upon the request of the Federal Reserve 
Board, a period of readjustment was 
| provided, which allowed brokers and deal- 
‘ers to transact business in securities with- 


TWO RECOVERY THEMES—PRIVATE PROFIT 


AND GOVERNMENT’S EMERGENCY SPENDIN 


Donald R. Richberg Holds Expenditures That Unbalance 
Budget Must Continue 


[Continued from Page 13.] 


in maintaining better labor conditions; 


and to honest manufacturers and mer- 


chants in producing and selling good mer- 
chandise. 

These gains must not be lost. 
preservation is in some cases dependent 
upon the maintenance of controls to which 
many business men are sincerely opposed; 
and upon which the public looks generally 
with suspicion and frequently with posi- 
tive hostility. In my opinion much ot 
this suspicion and hostility can be dis- 
pelled if two principles are made effective. 

First, there should be a clear line drawn 
between the right of business men to as- 
sociate freely tor the preservation of fair 


But their 


loan banks, loans through them to their} 


His home is at Phoenix, 120 miles 
‘member affiliates in the same way the} 


away. Hospital authorities told him 


'Federal Reserve System loans to its mem- | he cannot live at Phoenix again. So 


The | 


out vegard to their registration, and to 
operate without regard to the margin re- 
quirements established by the regulations 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 


competition and the illegality of associa- 
tions for the purpose of preventing or re- 
Stricting fair competition. So long as we 


can be preserved so long as a fair com- 
petitive system is maintained. But when 
restraints are found necessary—not upon 
unfair competition, but upon a fair com- 
petition in producing as much as the 
market will absorb at the lowest prices 
which encourage production—then such 
restraints can only be imposed, if. at all, 
in the full light of public knowledge and 
| under the continuing supervision and 
sanction of those officially charged with 
protection of the public interest. * * * 
The National Industrial Recovery Board 
must necessarily review, industry by in- 
dustry, the effects of existing codes in 
order to promote the cooperation of those 
interested in each industry in the main- 
tenance of a code best suited to improve 


its health. And then with a much broader | 


| Skeptics will hesitate, stubborn partisans 


of class interest will hold back, and rackee 
teers will sabotage efforts to promote ine 
dustrial peace. But if the forward-looking 
leaders of industry and labor will coope 
erate with the efforts of their Governe 
ment to bring about even a trial period 
of industrial peace, they will render a 
great service to all who follow them and 
to the general welfare. 


(The above is the major part of 
an address delivered by Mr. Richberg 
oa Rotary Club in Chicago on 


Life’s too short 
for worry 


Trine to 


it ; are seeking to preserve a competitive| view there must be determined those gen- work out a financial plan by ~ 
the attitude of the Administration when |¢T banks; no loans to individuals. g Pp pe g p y 


All other sections of the Act, however, 


he said that the Government wants to 
get out of the lending business as soon as 
‘private mortgage companies can carry on 
the work. 

While Mr. Fahey is eager for private 
interests to take over mortgages. he be- 
lieves all building and loan institutions 
should insure their investors’ accounts 
with the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation. Mr. Fahey said last 
week that an independent survey recently 
showed that nine out of every ten peo- 
ple prefer insured investments to those 
with kigher dividends. 


CLEARING CLOSED BANKS’ STATUS 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT held several 


conferences last week with J. F. T.. 


O'Connor, Comptroller of the Currency, 
and Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, in an 
effort to clear up the status of all closed 
banks before Congress meets. Plans are 
‘being rushed to open 36 banks still un- 
‘licensed since the bank closures of March, 
1933. The RFC is also planning to end 


‘the receiverships of 302 small national 


banks by making loans on their frozen 
assets which are to be turned over to de- 
positors’ committees until they can be 
thawed out. In this way it is hoped to 
stop the expensive receiverships of small 
banks. 


BANKERS STUDY BANKING 
A BANKING system to fit the changing 


needs of business. That is the aim 
of the banking studies to be made by a 


Special Committee of the American Bank- | 


ers’ Association. 
Meeting for the first time last week at 


‘St. Louis, this Committee, composed of |! 


‘eight prominent bankers from all parts 
‘of the country, is developing material to 
. aid in adapting the present banking sys- 
*tem to meet the demands of agriculture, 
industry and commerce. 
‘PAID IN FULL 
LL those who had $10 or less in the 
closed Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land are to be paid in full while all other 
depositors will receive a dividend of 10 
per cent. | 
’ This becomes possible when an addi- 
tional Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion loan of $12,000,000 was authorized last 
week after a reappraisement of the bank’s 
assets was completed. 
At the same time it was announced 
‘that a reappraisement of the assets of 
the Guardian Trust Company of Cleve- 


| Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, tempo- 
| rary 


/per cent has been to lending institutions, | 
‘the rest to individual home owners. Ap- | 


plications for these HOLC loans are drop- 
ping off, Chairman John H. Fahey says, 
because conditions are improving. 


20,000 On Pay Rolls 


agency under FHLBB, with a capital | 
‘of $3,200,000,000, already has loaned up- | 
| wards of $1,600,000,000, of which about 90. 


Veteran Shertuck bought a lot at 
Tucson, has arranged to move his | 
house there from Phoenix, and FHA 
agrees to a loan to help him mod- 
ernize it. 


‘went into effect on Oct. 1, including the 
anti-manipulative provisions of Section 9. 
On Oct. 15 and thereafter, the margin 
‘provisions set forth in Section 7 of the | 


| Act, as supplemented by Regulation T of 
but the corporation was created in the the Federal Reserve Board, become effec- 
Federal Housing Act.« Its purpose is to tive. 

assure repayment in full of the account, Restriction of Trading 

of every investor up to $5,000 for each in-| The commission directs particular at- 
vestor. It is to protect people of small tention to the effect of Section 7(c) of 


Twenty thousand people are on HOLC >» moderate means whose savings have the act, which makes it unlawful for 


pay rolls. That, includes Washington and heen invested for income in the shares, members of national securities exchanges, | 


field forces, among whom are 8,000 ap- 
|praisers and 7,800 attorneys, whose com- 
‘pensation depends on their fees. Federal 
‘Housing Administration’s ultimate peak 
personnel is put at about 5,000, when all 
‘its varied machinery gets going. 


Chairman Fahey, of the FHLBB and 


'HOLC, says that, compared with other | nk deposit insurance,’ 
,countries, the United States never has, 


given the housing problems the attention 
they deserve; that the financial depres- 
sion might have been stopped if there had 
been adequate laws, including housing 
‘laws, bank deposit insurance, mutual 
mortgage insurance, and other things. 

Just floated on a hitherto uncharted 
course is the new $100,000,000-capital Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
.tation to protect savings and loan ac- 
‘counts in eligible building and loan asso- 
-ciations, Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions, cooperative banks and homesteads. 
The insurance is obligatory for all Federal 
savings and loan associations, but optional 
for state-chartered institutions of the 
building and loan type. 


The godfather of this new corporation 
is the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 


.land did not warrant an additional-RFC 


x*** 

ONE OUT OF FIVE 
AT LEAST one out of every five bank 
7 employes is an Officer, according to 
‘figures compiled by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation from reports of in- 
sured banks. 

Out of a total of 230.000 persons em- 
ployed in the 90 per cent of our com- 
mercial banks, which operate under Fed- 


not members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, rises to two officers for every three 
‘other employes. 

| About one-half of all bank employes 
/are connected with national banks, while 


| obligations of any insured institution. It 


| 


| mercial bank resources of the country | 


‘ 


eral insurance of deposits, 51,000 are of- that there is a “shockingly unsatisfactory | dealers to effect any transaction in any 
ficers. The ratio for small State banks, | administration of the Federal Home Loan | security on a national securities exchange 
‘Bank Act in Pennsylvania,” advised the , Unless such security is effectively regis- 


deposits, and certificates of thrift and) or brokers and dealers who transact a'! 
home-financing institutions. business in securities through the medium | 

The insurance premium, a try-out, is of such members, to extend credit on se- ' 
for the first year one-quarter of 1 per 
cent of the total accounts and creditor 


such extension of credit is to purchase or | 
is to safeguard long-term investments, | Carry Securities. | 


economy and are genuinely opposed (as 1 
am) to any form of socialistic state con- 


| trol of industry, the general use of cartel 


methods of production control and price 
fixing would be not only destructive of our 
industrial system but also destructive of 
our political system and our constitutional 
liberties. 


The second principle, which I believe 


should be made effective, is this: When- ; 


ever, in order to conserve natural re- 
sources, or to maintain decent wages and 
hours and to protect a fair return on in- 
vestments, or to prevent clearly unfair 
competition, it is found necessary to exert 
any restraints upon volume of produc- 


lation and administration of such code 
provisions by those truly representative 


eral industrial policies that seem best 
adapted to encourage private enterprise 
and to promote a permanent advance in 
our economic comfort and security. 

There is, therefore, in what I have said 
no threat of sweeping changes or the 
application of any novel theories, but 
merely an indication of that trend in ad- 
ministrative interpretation of the Recovery 
Act which may lead toward permanent 
| legislation. * * * 

‘Labor Relations Feature 


Of Recovery Program 
Time will not permit me to discuss an- 


curities not’ registered upon a national tion or price competition, two safeguards Other most important feature of the Re- 
Securities exchange, where the purpose Of | should be employed. The first is formu- | COVery Program—the improvement of labor 


‘relations. It should be evident, as the 
President recently pointed out, that, when 


This prohibition extends only to un-| of a large majority of the volume of busi- , bUSiness men and farmers were demanding 
because bank deposit | Tegistered securities. Registered securities, | ness and of the number of separate en-| the right to organize themselves for the 
‘insurance is for checking and time de- | and this includes securities admitted to terprises engaged therein. The second is Protection of their legitimate interests, it 


posits where funds must be available to py trading privileges on an exchange,'g close and detailed supervision of the| W4S natural and right that industrial 


pay in full on short notice. 


Of about 11.000 institutions in this en- | continue by action of the Commission un- | 
tire field, involving aggregate funds up- = those loaning | 
wards of seven or eight billions of dol- “#ues which have been prescribed by ed 
lars, about six or seven thousand institu- '™4"8in regulations of the Federal Reserve 
tions so far are regarded as eligible for | 
this new kind of Government ere, | 
and the work is just getting under way. | ‘ 
In the Federal Housing Administration “eS. both those fully listed as well as, 
more than 75 per cent of the total com-| those admitted to unlisted trading priv- | 
ileges, which have been effectively regis- | 


The registered exchanges of the coun: | 
try have been forwarded a list of securi- 


tered with the Securities and Exchange | 
have accepted the form of contracts of, 
insurance of housing modernization loans, CO™Mission. Thus, every exchange knows 
for which $200,000,000 of Government in- | *€ Status of the securities on that ex- 


surance is available to lending institutions. | 


Big Jump in Repairs Section 8 (a), which also becomes ef- 
Federal Housing Administrator James fective on Oct. 15, makes it unlawful for 
A. Moffett announced a 50 per cent in- | members of national securities exchanges 
crease in alterations, additions and repairs or brokers and dealers who transact a 
in 525 cities throughout the country during | business in securities through the medium 
September as compared with the same | of such members, to borrow in the ordi- | 
month in 1933, based on Department of | nary course of business on registered se- 
Labor figures. He said that while this | curities except from or through members 
substantial increase is being achieved in| of the Federal Reserve system or from 
modernizing and repairing homes, new; nonmember banks except in accordance 
residential construction showed a loss of , with the provisions of Regulation T of the 
22 per cent. . Federal Reserve Board. 
Chairman Fahey, of the Home Owners’! Section 12 (a), which again becomes 
Loan Corporation, replying to a protest | effective on Oct. 15, makes it unlawful for 
of Senator Reed (Rep.) of Pennsylvania | Members of exchanges or brokers and 


Senator the Corporation will be glad to, tered. : 
investigate any cases of political or ad-| Exchanges which have been exempted 
ministrative abuses concerning which Mr.|>Y the Commission upon the conditions 


and impartial representatives of the 
public. 


Private Monopoly Not 


To Be Tolerated Here 
Certainly the American people will not 


long tolerate any private, monopolistic con- 


trols of the levels of production and prices 
in the industries essential to their wel- 


|fare. The alternatives should be clearly 


presented to American business: Indi- 
vidual freedom, the exercise of private in- 
itiative and the incentive of private profit 


not increase his loan beyond the figure 
set by the new rules. 
4. “Combination of transactions” as ap- 


plied to restricted “old accounts” must | 


be made on the same day, except when 
it is a sale of securities in the account 
and the purchase of other securities. Thi: 
would be considered as a single transac- 
tion made on the day of the purchase, if 
completed in two successive business days, 
regardless of whether the sale or pur- 
chase occurred first. 


The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion announced last week that The Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of Boston 
had filed an app:ication to register under 
the Securities Act of 1933 a proposed new 
issue of $20,000,000 Coupon Notes, to be 
dated Nov. 2, 1934, due Nov. 2, 1937. 


rading in which has been permitted t© process of self-regulation by competent, Workers should seek and obtain a statu- 


| tory declaration of their constitutional 
right of self-organization to promote their 
common interests. 

It is unfortunate that so many em- 

ployers do not realize that the difficultics 
which they encounter in dealing with 
labor organizations are largely the prod- 
uct of their own rsistent and often 
vicious opposition any independent 
| Self-sustaining organization of their 
workers. So long as labor organizations 
are compelled to fight for the very right 
of existence they will be led by fighting 
men, who will be just as hard boiled and 
ruthless in waging industrial warfare as 
those who oppose them. The only way 
to get rid of the cruelties and losses of 
industrial conflicts is to remove their 
causes. 

It is not reasonable to expect that peace- 
ful contractual relations can be estab- 
lished and maintained so long as every 
settlement of a labor dispute provides 
only an armistice during which each side 
prepares for the renewal of a never-ending 
war, There are now provided ample means 
for the just and peaceful determination 
of industrial controversies. And, through 
codes of fair competition, the fear of un- 
fair labor competition should not deter 
employers from agreements to establish 
good labor conditions. 

We are in the period of a definite busi- 
ness recovery. The time is ripe for a 
permanent advance in labor relations. 


yourself takes a lot of time, 
effort and worry — with no 
assurance of success. 

You can eliminate all this 
and get more out of life if 
you put life insurance to 
work to solve your financial 
problems. It is the safe, 


sure way to financial inde- 
pendence. 


Sax 
Lire INSURANCE Com 


or Boston. Massacnusctrs 


U.S.N. 34 


PIONEERS 
IN 


Standard Gas and : 
Electric Company 


Reed will supply specific information. 

“If we find evidence of a violation of 
the law,” Chairman Fahey wrote, “we will 
present that evidence to the proper au- 
thorities without. delay.” 


the other half is pretty evenly divided be- 
tween State banks which are members of 
ithe Federal Reserve System and those 
| which are not. 


Fifth Avenue at 44th St. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
| 


PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


of New York an 


140 Broadway 
Madison Avenue at 60th St. 


Condensed Statement, September 30, 1934 


RESOURCES 


_| prevent a broker from calling for more 


| Set forth in their exemption have, for the 

purposes of transactions on such ex- 
changes, been placed in substantially the 
same position as registered exchangés. 
The securities listed on those exchanges 
have been granted the same collateral 
loan’ value as is possessed by registered 
securities, and transactions on those ex- 
changes have been subjected to the same 
anti-manipulative provisions as control 
transactions on registered exchanges. 


Last week the Federal Reserve Board 
announced four new interpretations of 
the new stock margin requirements is- 
sued in September. These new rulings 
are expected to clear up several points 
about which brokers and investors were 
confused. 

The new interpretations are: 

1. Owners of restricted “old accounts,” 
those who have borrowed more on their 
securities than could be obtained under 
the new rules, will not be compelled by 
the Government to put up additional 
margin because of any decline in market 
values of their holdings. This does not 


margin for his own protection. 

2. Short sales in restricted “old ac- 
counis” will be permitted, so long as the 
customer does not increase his loan on 
the same day beyond the margin in effect 
on Oct. 1, 


/| 


gain 


EK, families have escaped the past two years without a 
seious drain on family income. Today, many worthy families are finding 
it difficult to purchase necessities and at the same time satisfy creditors 


to whom they owe past due bills. In many instances a loan, 
with a proper budgeting of income, will put them back on their 


buying citizens. 


Household provides cash loans and budgeting advice to 
on a dignified business-like basis. Loans 


the 
r feet as 


oing families 
om $30 to $300 are made to 


employed families and the only signatures required are those of husband 
and wife. At the time each loan is completed a budget is arranged. This 
helps the family meet necessary living expenses and retire the loan in 


convenient monthly installments. 


In most cases a Household loan enables a family to pay up old debts 


and have ninety 


_ cent of its income left to meet current needs. Ifa 


loan is not the solution Household advises against it and offers first aid 
in budgeting and buymanship. These services are available in }09 cities 


and their surrounding communities. 


Household rates* are the lowest possible for money “‘at retail” ; ; s 
often less than the maximum permitted by State Small Loan Laws. 


A free booklet will be 


Plan in detail. 
HOUSE 
. FINANCE CO 


mailed on request, explaining the Household 


HOLD 


RPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARIES—5é6th Year of Service 


those methods. 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

** Your Doctor of Family Finances” 
* ABOUT THE COST e Efficiencies never can reduce retail prices to the level of 
wholesale prices. However, when methods are devised which permit “retailing’* 


money to husbands and wives on their signatures at rates lower than the 234% to 
344% a month now charged on unpaid balances, Household will be found using 


3. Cash withdrawals from “old ac- 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, counts” between Oct. 1, and Oct. 15, 1934, : 
and due from Banks and Bankers........ $ 222,427,916.51 are permitted provided the customer does OFFICES IN 109 CITIES 
Bullion in Foreign Branches. eer eve 686,293.00 P. 
te 
U. S. Government Securities............... | 470,180,329.51 Evolution of Yellow Metal ae ae 
Notes of Reconstruction Finance Corporation 20,000,000.00 In New Deal: Legal Review Stecadagtes New York 
73,034,836.97 [Continued from Page 15) | 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank........ 7,800,000.00 values that prevailed during the year.) ® Fier Butlale” 
Other Securiti Output in 1932, based on the average used Freeport Flushing 
er es eee 21,554,260.64 for 1933, was $51,963 .967. Galesburg or m 
Loans and Bills Purchased................ 611,462,636.10 Biggest producer of gold was California, Moline oe 
Credits Granted on Acceptances........... 36,207,929.09 Peoria New York 
Bank Buildings 13,883,422.39 Alaska with 457,000 ounces. Colorado — 
97,835.74 turned out 243,800 ounces, 100/000. 
estern States yielding gold are di 
Real Estate Bonds and 2,610,283.32 Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . 17,428,004.25 Oregon, Washington and Wyoming, in Evansville 7 Ohio 
——— smaller amoun Canton 
$1,497,373,747.52 In the East, North Carolina produced  Indianspolie Gosinneti 
7124 ounces last year, Georgia 558. Small Dayton 
amounts came from Pennsylvania, South Spring 
Carolina, Tennessee, Maryland and Vir- 
LIABILITIES ginija. Alabama was the smallest pro- Bats Warren 
ducer, having 4 ounces to show for the Daveuport Voungntows 
’ owa City ntows 
Undi vided E eee 170,000,000.00 9 ounces. The Philippines yielded 279,000 Ottumwa 
ndivi oe 7,167,463.99 $ 267,167,463.99 ounces, Puerto Rico 27. Maryland Lancaster 
The total 1933 production increased 112 Baltimore 
Dividend Payable October 1, 1934......... 4,500,000.00 Massachusetts Norristown 
A ed Int cecal A 1932 figure. Late in 1933 there was in- ton Philadelphia 
ccru nterest, Miscellaneous Accounts creased activity in placer and dry-ore Springheld 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc......... 7,891,491.44 Michi Wilkes-Barre 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches ‘Geek Rhode Island 
oe ee e Ba le 8 
The Television-telephone ovidence 
ess: Own cceptances In P : Grand Rapi Wisconsin 
rospect in Germany Highland Park 
Held for Investment. 53,770,401.26 36,207,929 
one 2 09 Germans may soon be seeing what they Claire 
| Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and } hear over their telephones. Serious con- Muskegon gent Ge Las 
Foreign Bills...... 269,145.00 sideration has been given by German com- — Teasevilio’ 
D t munications officials to the introduction of 
eposits $1,166,177,094.42 television-telephone service between large City 
Outstanding Checks ... 14,918,087.09 | cities, the Commerce Department revealed St. Joseph Menitowas 
1.181 095 181 51 | last week in a dispatch from the Ameri- | pe: aman oo 
When the Berliner, for example, speaks , aamden acine 
$1,497,373,747.52 to his party in Munich, his picture will be | City 
(Re re in addition to the sound of Orange Wausau 
— = his voice. The picture of the person in 
Munich will likewise be transmitted, 
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One year, $5; two years, $8. Postage to Canaga, $1 
extra. Postage to foreign countries, $2 extra. Ad. 
dress: The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C 
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BENJAMIN HARRISON 
President of the United States 1889-1893 


“Every step taken in the eperation of government 
should be taken under the observation of an intelli- 
gent and watchful people.” 


AR usually comes between nations when a 
g 2 small group of men, wielding the powers of 
iW: government, order peoples to battle. 
H@>y.<9% War usually comes between employers and 


employees when a small group of men, wielding the pow-° 


ers of control over workmen, order laboring men to strike. 

When the truce comes and the wreckage is surveyed, 
there is frequently a recognition of the fact that the con- 
flict might have been averted, that passions were unnec- 
essarily aroused, that those who could have sat down to 
a round. table discussion did not do so, that full faith and 
trust was not given by the leaders of both sides to each 
other. 

Industrial warfare is costly not merely to the individ- 
uals engaged but to recovery and progress and to society 
as a whole. 

It behooves every disinterested influence in America to 
play the searchlight on the causes of industrial unrest just 
as it behooves every citizen to insist that his government 
exhaust the processes of reason before there is resort to 
arms in international controversy. 

Ninety per cent of the strikes in America could have 
been avoided in the last year. Hundreds of millions of 


dollars would have been saved. - Recovery would have 


been further along. 


IT’S DANGEROUS Misrepresentation of labor’s 


rights is as dangerous, as misrep- 


TO MISREPRESENT resentation of employer privil- 
eces. 

LABOR'S RIGHTS Nobody ought to deny to labor 

the right or the desirability of seeking to advance its own 

cause by every legitimate and lawful means. Labor has 

not had in the course of the last half century in America 


some of the advantages which it has enjoyed in other 


lands. Labor is entitled to a better deal than it has had 
and is going to get it. 

But labor will make its advances more rapidly if it pro- 
ceeds within lines that are obviously to the benefit of the 
whole country rather than to a group of political-minded 
leaders who are thinking only in terms of what effect an 
agitation may have on their own position as labor officers 
or their opportunities for higher rewards for themselves. 

Labor should know exactly what are its rights and 
should not be led into false paths and by-paths by another 
type of politician, too, the kind that sits in government 
and encourages labor leaders to strive for the adoption of 
plainly unconstitutional laws, on the theory that by the 
time the Supreme Court of the United States passes on 
such laws the emergency or the election in which the poli- 
ticians are for the moment involved will have passed. 

Labor is primarily interested in a definite, well-ordered, 
steady advance toward better wages and better opportu- 
nities for negotiation for such wages without the costly 
use of strikes or threats of strikes, no matter what political 
party is in power. Labor as a whole ought to be just as 
much concerned with the opportunity of an employer to 
earn a profit and stay in business as is the management of 


that business. 
MANAGEMENT ____ But it is futile to expect labor 


to exercise the functions or re- 


MUST PAY WAGEsponsibility of management. For 


TO CAPITAL TOOmanagement must make good © 


with its boss—the stockholders— 
or be fired. 

Management must find a way to pay wages to capital 
or the latter will be withdrawn from a particular enter- 
prise and unemployment will result. Even if not with- 
drawn, the opportunity of a competing company with 


better management to take away business from a com- 


pany, whose costs are too high to enable it to retain its 
market of consumers, is another threat that stares in the 
face of managers who do not hold down expenses. 

Supposing, that by reason of thrift and care, a work- 
ingman has saved a little money and has put his savings 
into a mortgage which the trust company in his town 
lends in turn to another workingman at the rate of 6 per 
cent so the latter can build a house for his family. 

If the owner-workingman loses his job, the interest 
cannot be paid and the mortgage-owner loses the return 
on his savings. 


If a laboring man who rents a home loses his job and - 


the house becomes vacant, some owner—someone who 
has saved his money—loses out. 

The American economic system is thus inter-related in 
a million and one ways. Sound business conditions enable 
the American people to earn money and save money. It 
is by small savings that a prosperous nation is built up. 

Directly and indirectly, through savings bank deposits 
or through small deposits in all manner of financial insti- 
tutions, the workmen of America have invested their 
funds in government bonds. oe 

The banks today hold 60 per cent of the government’s 
total debt. 


If anything goes wrong with government bonds and 


wit 
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LABOR COMES AGE 


American Labor Movement Attains Maturity as Collective Bargaining Is Assured---Im- 


portant to Know What Collective Bargaining Really Means and What the Constitution 
-Permits---Thus Will Industrial Warfare Be Avoided 


By DAvID LAWRENCE 


they cannot be repaid, every bank in the country is af- 
fected. 

But nothing will go wrong with government bonds if 
the government itself can in due time take in enough 
money to pay its expenses and leave a little annually to 
cut down debts incurred during the depression. 

The government, on the other hand, can’t take in the 
money it needs unless it taxes heavily. And heavy taxes 
cannot be collected in periods of depression. Heavy taxes 
should, really be imposed only in periods of prosperity. 

Hence economic improvement is necessary for the good 
of the whole country.. Business must make a profit not | 
merely to satisfy the wages of. capital and labor but to 
satisfy the tax collector sent out by the government. 

Many a business has eaten up its reserve rather than 
reduce the number of its employees or the wage levels. 
There are statistics to prove it. Other businesses, with- 


out reserves piled up from the good years, have been com- — 


pelled to cut down employment and to cut wages. 

There comes a point beneath which wages cannot be 
cut. There’s a minimum standard of living. Government 
has recently stepped in to set that minimum. It has 
meant in some instances the ruin of certain businesses 
which could not afford to pay even a minimum. But gov- 
ernment has insisted, and where plants or businesses have 
had to shut down, government has taken over the respon- 
sibility of feeding and clothing the unemployed. 

We all know what happens when relief rolls rise and 
government expenses for relief increase. It is a sign that 
management is unable to survive in particular businesses. 

citizens. it cannot lawfully an 
OWES A DUTY TOshould not unlawfully interpose 


ALL CITIZENS its will arbitrarily to increase 


costs whether they are costs of 
labor or distribution or raw materials. Otherwise we 
shall have monopolies and subsidies handed out by gov- 
ernment when we should have free competition. 

But competition should never be permitted to use labor 
as one of its weapons. The minimum wage is here to 
stay. Employers had better recognize it and employee 
groups had better not try to extend the same principle to 
obtain a government fixing of all wages. 

For if government is to fix wages and hours then gov- 
ernment must take responsibility of management. There 
is no other way. And when that is done we surrender to 


- political-minded government powers that cannot possibly 


give the owners of money or funds—the investors of the 
country—the confidence they need or their interest money 
or the return on their investment which they will right- 
fully seek. 

The American economic system has had many faults 
in it but it is based on the sound idea that the individual 
is entitled to the fruits of hv; toil. We can, of course, im- 
prove the economic system by removing causes of friction 
but we cannot improve it by tearing down its foundations 
and placing all power over workmen and over managers 
in the hands of a bureau or board or commission in the 
city of Washington. In the end this would ruin labor and 
business, too. 

The first essential, therefore, is that causes of friction 
be studied and comprehensive information concerning 
them be laid before fair-minded: workmen and before em- 
ployers and labor leaders who are not selfish but states- 
man-like in their approach to controversies and their set- 


tlement. 
MISCONCEPTION 


past year has been over the phrase 
“collective bargaining.” 


OF COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING Workmen have been told that 
the law compels many things 


which it does not. This leads to misunderstanding and 
often to strikes that never should have been called. 

Collective bargaining is a right which workmen have 
always possessed but which many employers have refused 
in times past to recognize. Hence a declaration of the 
right of collective bargaining by Congress gave that right 
more prestige and earned it more respect. 

But it is all the more important now to know what col- 
lective bargaining really is and what it is not. Congress 
often writes paragraphs and clauses and phrases into a 
law which the Supreme Court of the United States may 
hold to be unconstitutional. If the Court says a law is 
unconstitutional, it simply cannot be effective against 
anybody. 

Often bureaus and boards in government attempt to 
make rulings and decisions, adding to what Congress has 
said. These are based upon what a board or commission 
thinks Congress originally had in mind. This is specula- 
tive reasoning. It, too, may be upset by the rulings of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

So the law of the land is what the Constitution says and 
what the Supreme Court says about the right of Congress 
to pass a particular piece of legislation. 

The Supreme Court sometimes appears to make deci- 


Much of the trouble during the © 


sions that contradict each other but this is usually where 
the facts in a case differ. Principles are rarely changed 
by decisions of our highest court. This is because prin- 
ciple applies whether there’s an emergency or not, whether 
one party or another is in power. 


The Supreme Court of the 
WHAT SUPREME United States has in past deci- 
COURT HAS SAIDsions laid down these principles: 
First, that “whatever may be 
ON QUESTION the advantages of ‘collective bar- 


gaining’ it is not bargaining at all, in any sense, unless it 


is voluntary on both sides. The same liberty which en- 
ables men to form unions, and through the union to enter 
into agreements with employers willing to agree, entitles 
other men to remain independent of the union and other 
employers to agree with them to employ no man who 
owes any allegiance or obligation to the union. 

“This Court repeatedly has held that the employer is as 
free to make non-membership in a union a condition of 


_. employment, as the working man is free to join the union, 


and this is a part of the constitutional rights of personal 
liberty and private property.” This was a decision ren- 
dered in a time of national emergency, namely 1917, and 
has never been superseded by another decision of the. 
Court on this issue since that time. 

Second, the Supreme Court has held that all employer 
and employee relations are not a subject of federal gov-. 
ernment’s power even when railroads, which engage in 
interstate commerce, are affected. The Court has said: 
“What possible legal or logical connection is there be- 
tween an employee’s membership in a labor organization 
and the carrying on of interstate commerce? Such rela- 
tion to a labor organization cannot have in itself and in 
the eye of the law any bearing upon the commerce with 
which the employee is connected by his labor and serv-. 
ices.’ 

After discussing the rights of labor and the employer, 


the Court held: “The employer and-the employee have © 


equality of right, and any legislation that disturbs that’ 
equality is an arbitrary interference with the liberty of 
contract which no government can legally justify in a 
free land.” | 
_ Third, the Supreme Court has held that even a state 
law which seeks to interfere with the freedom of contract 
between employers and employees is unconstitutional. 
Fourth, the right of workmen to be free from interfer- 
ence or coercion in the process of selecting their spokes- 
men has been upheld as a constitutional right. The case 
in which this was decided (Texas & New Orleans vs. Rail- 


way Clerks) has often been cited mistakenly in an attempt 


to support all manner of collective bargaining rulings. 


te But in this case, the Court con- 
EMERGENCY fined itself wholly to the issue be- 


DOES NOT fore it, namely, the right of work- 
‘ men to pick their own repre- 
CREATE POWER sentatives. Also the law of 1926, 
then upheld, differs from the collective bargaining law of 
today in that the 1926 statute forbade workmen to influ- 
ence or interfere with fellow workmen who might be 
selécting their spokesmen. acinus 

No decision of the Supreme Court has ever compelled 
the minority to accept the will of a majority in a plant. 
Every man has a right to bargain for his own services. 
So has‘every group. The NRA’s general counsel also has 
upheld that view. 

Some of the newly created labor boards, to be sure, 
have gone beyond the Constitution in trying to deprive 
minorities of their rights but this very month the Depart- 
ment of Justice has declined to go ahead on prosecutions 
of this kind which clearly in its judgment would not be 
sustained by the courts. 


So we have the Supreme Court of the United States rec- 


ognizing the right of negotiation by anybody through an 
individual agent or through a labor organization and the 
right of the employer to consider the proposals but to be 
free to make whatever contract for services he deems de- 
sirable and practical. Also labor has the right to strike 
and quit work if the terms of the contract offered are un- 
suitable. 

The new situation brought about by the depression has 


_not added nor subtracted any constitutional rights. As 


Chief Justice Hughes said in a recent case on behalf of 
the Supreme Court, “Emergency does not create power.” 
He added that it merely puts life into unused powers, pow- 


ers that have really been possessed by government all the 


time. 


In respect to labor legislation, political-minded Con- 


gresses will always try, no doubt, to go beyond the 
Constitution but until the people as a whole amend the 
Constitution and begin to limit freedom of contract, the 
rights of employers and employees should be secognized 
for what they are. This is the honest and sensible ap- 
proach to a settlement of labor strikes and to the preven- 
tion of much of the industrial warfare of today which is 
piling up so vast an expense and retarding recovery. 
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